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| PEP LEASEe HOLST was a portly, fine 
looking man of thirty-six years. He was 
a cabinet maker, and he knew his trade. 
Ever since he came to America at the age 
of twenty, he had worked in the same fac- 
tory, and for the last eight years he had 
regularly made fifteen dollars a week. 

Mrs. Heist was a couple of years younger 
than her husband. She was an able and 
clever woman. Before they were married 
she had for several years worked for one 
of the wealthiest families over on Lincoln 
Boulevard, and being both able and reliable 
she had always had very good wages. 

Ever since the first evening that Frederick 
Holst and his wife ate supper together, after 
they had started keeping house, they had 
beer on the table, and Mr. Holst always 
bought a pint of beer to drink with his lunch 
down at the factory. At first Mrs. Holst 
did not care for beer; but Mr. Holst liked to 
have her drink with him, and being desirous 
of pleasing her husband, she began to take 
her glass of beer for supper just as regularly 
as he, and the result was that after some 
time beer got to be just as much of a ne- 
cessity with the wife as with the husband. 
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The years passed by, and Frederick Holst 
needed more beer with his lunch. He needed 
beer before he went to work in the morning, 
and he needed beer on his way home from 
work in the evening. And at home the beer 
pail began more and more frequently to pass 
between the house and the saloon. Mrs. 
Holst had a couple of good friends who had 
no objection to a glass of beer once in a 
while, and somehow or other these women 
got to be more and more intimate; they had 
to call on each other at least once every day, 
and then the beer pail had to be sent out on 
its errand. 

When Mrs. Holst saw her husband com- 
ing home from work in the evening she ran 
across the street for a pint of fresh beer. 
He needed something to refresh himself on, 
poor man, before he washed and got ready 
for supper; it was not all fun to stand by the 
carpenter's bench down there in that stuffy 
factory all day. For supper, of course, they 
had to get a new and larger supply of beer, 
and after supper some of their friends usually 
dropped in, and more beer had to be fetched. 

Saturday and Sunday evenings they played 
cards, and it got to be more and more of a 
rare occurrence that Frederick Holst and his 
wife got to bed those two evenings before 
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they were so drunk that they could no longer 
hold the cards. 

In this way Frederick Holst, of course, 
got to be in rather poor shape to go to work 
on Monday morning. It then became neces- 
sary to brace up on a drink of whiskey, espe- 
cially since the appetite was not very good 
so early in the morning. Some times it hap- 
pened also that he did not get to the factory 
at all on Monday morning. When that hap- 
pened, he had, of course, been sick, but the 
foreman was not exactly pleased with this 
Monday sickness, and he had warned him a 
couple of times that he did not want much 
more of it. His hands also began to shake 
a little bit, and the foreman let him under- 
stand that he was no longer as well pleased 
with his work as he had been. He would 
have to turn over a new leaf, or they would 
soon have no more use for him. 

For several years they had lived in six 
nice and well lighted rooms on May street. 
But they steadily needed more money for 
beer, and now they lived in four rooms to the 
rear. There was never any sun there, and 
hence the rent was much lower. 

They had now been married for ten years. 
Some of the furniture was beginning to get 
old, but they could never afford to buy any 
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new pieces. Mrs. Holst had once been a 
competent housekeeper, and she had taken 
pride in keeping her house in order, but 
as the years passed by, the house was more 
and more neglected, and it began to look un- 
tidy and dirty. 

They had five children, the oldest nine 
years and the youngest only six months. The 
oldest, Johnnie, had been the pride of his 
mother, and during the first four or five 
years, it was simply out of the question to 
buy for Johnnie anything but the nicest suits 
that could be found in the store. After a 
while his clothes got to be of a cheaper grade, 
and now both Johnnie and the other chil- 
dren were rather poorly clad. 


It. 


ie was a Saturday evening shortly after 

New Year’s. Frederick Holst had come 
home from work. Supper was finished, and 
Lars Peterson, a bachelor who roomed in 
the next house, and Jonah Halvorson, a pal 
who lived a couple of blocks farther up the 
street, had come in. 

As stated, Lars Peterson was a bachelor 
and had no home. There was no sense in 
sitting in that dingy little bed room and star- 
ing at the walls all evening. It was not 
strange, therefore, that he, after having fin- 
ished his day’s work, found it rather pleasant 
to spend an hour or two with Mr. and Mrs. 
Holst, where he was always welcome. 

Jonah Halvorson had indeed both home, 
wife, and children; but he could not enjoy 
himself at home. His wife hated this ever- 
lasting drinking of his, and she declared that 
even if she could not prevent Jonah himself 
from drinking, she was not going to allow 
him to bring other swine into the house; one 
hog was enough. How cozy on the other 
hand at Frederick Holst’s; he always felt at 
home there. And Mr. and Mrs. Holst were 
always such good friends, just as husband 
and wife should be. Mrs. Holst always un- 
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derstood how to make it pleasant in the 
home. And you never heard her say, “Now 
that’ll do,’’ when her husband wanted an- 
other pint of beer. Life would be a song 
with such a wife, even if there were times 
when the supply of money was not overly 
large. 

It was not, therefore, to be wondered at 
that Jonah Halvorson enjoyed spending an 
evening once in a while with these congenial 
people. It is more pleasant, too, to drink 
with some one than to sit there all alone 
moping over the beer pail. Besides it was 
much cheaper to drink at Frederick Holst’s, 
because Mr. Holst would never allow any- 
body else to chip in to pay for the beer that 
was drunk in his house. He made twice as 
much money, too, as Jonah Halvorson, so 
he could well afford it. You would have to 
go a good ways to find more liberal people 
than Mr. and Mrs. Holst when it came to 
treating their friends. They did not only en- 
joy a glass of beer themselves, but they also 
wanted others to have some. 

A large pail of beer had been brought in, 
and the cards were placed on the table. 

‘The only fun we poor people have is to 
drink, you bet,” Jonah Halvorson remarked, 
as he shuffled the cards. 
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“What about fightin’ then,” Lars Peter- 
son exclaimed. ‘You just ought to’ve seen 
Challie Olson an’ Tom Johnson over on 
Carpenter Street, an’ me lick four great big 
strappin’ Poles down by Kenzy Street when 
we came home from work this evenin’. I 
tell you, Challie Olson is right in it when it 
comes to fightin’. You bet your boots there 
was material enough for the Lord to make 
half a dozen women out of when he was 
through. There wasn’t many whole ribs left 
in one of them, anyway, I'll let you know.” 

“Well,” Frederick Holst interrupted him, 
as he lifted the beer pail, “‘every man to his 
likin’, as the butler said; he drank while the 
others were fightin’. This is to you, Lars 
Peterson, an’ a new sweetheart in the new 
Wears 

“Well, sir, I tell you, I wouldn’t wait long 
either before I got me a sweetheart, if I 
could get one like your woman, Mr. Holst. 
Of all the women that I’ve seen, there ain’t 
nobody on whom that there hymn fits so 
well, ‘She gave her man the glass,’ an’ I 
do declare that ‘If I could find just such a 
lass, I’d take her as my wife at once, If not 
I surely were a dunce.’ But I tell you there 
ain’t many of that kind.” 

“As far as I am concerned,” Frederick 
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Holst continued, ‘‘you may certainly have all 
the fun you can get out of breakin’ the ribs of 
the Poles. I don’t envy you that job, only 
so I could have beer with my lunch; but now 
there’s goin’ to be a stop to that, too, down 
where I am workin’; an’ it seems to me that’s 
goin’ some.” 

‘What're you sayin’, man?” Lars Peter- 
son shouted. ‘‘Ain’t yous goin’ to be al- 
lowed to have beer to your lunch?” 

“No sir, we ain’t. When we came into 
the factory last Friday mornin’, there was 
posters nailed up all over, tellin’ us that we 
wasn’t allowed to fetch beer for our lunch. 
Have you ever heard the like? An’ this is 
supposed to be a free country!”’ 

“IT tell you what,” Lars Peterson inter- 
rupted him, “the whole system is tetotally 
wrong, the whole chebang, I tell you. Here 
we poor people are slavin’ from seven in the 
mornin’ till six in the evenin’ for little an’ 
nothin’, while the capitalists is gettin’ so rich 
that they don’t know what to do with their 
heaps of gold. An’ then besides, they treat 
us as though we wasn’t of age. Talk about 
free country! It’s a mighty fine freedom 
we’re havin’—not even be allowed to buy 
beer to our lunch when we're peyin’ for it 
ourselves! Rascals, that’s what they are, 
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the whole shootin’ match! Here we’re slav- 
in’ day after day worse than niggers to fill 
the pockets of these robbers, an’ then they 
won't even let us have a drop of beer with 
our food. If they could prick the eyes out 
of our heads they’d do it.” 

“But then, you bét, they can’t forbid us 
to drink at home anyhow,” said Mr. Holst, 
emptying the beer pail. “If we can’t have 
beer with our lunch, we'll make up for it in 
the evenin’. Here, Johnnie, my boy, you 
take the pail an’ run across the street an’ 
get some more beer.” 

The little fellow took the pail and scamp- 
ered off. 

“You’re right, Lars Peterson,” Frederick 
Holst continued, “I agree with you. Down 
with the tyrants! They ought to make you 
an’ me the ruler of this country. We'd make 
things lively, you bet. We'd make the gold 
pieces of these rich fellers roll, we would.” 

“You bet, an’ workin’ people would get 
permission to have beer with their lunch, too, 
I guess. The state would take over the brew- 
eries, an’ free beer should be given to the 
workin’ people. That would be purty near 
like the weddin’ at Cana, where they drank 
wine out of big tubs. But, alas, the times 
are evil, as the preachers say.” 
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“Oh well, yous people ought not to kick,” 
growled Jonah Halvorson. “I wouldn’t say 
nothin’ about beer for the lunch, if I could 
have it as nice in my own home as yous are 
havin’ it, sittin’ here havin’ a fine time. I tell 
yous, it’s a heap worse when a feller is situ- 
ated the way I am. Since my woman went 
and joined that there blessed temperance so- 
ciety, my home ain’t what it used to be. 
There ain’t no pleasure at home any more. 
It’s just like not havin’ no home at all. An’ 
then she has set the kids against me, too, so 
don’t you believe they refuse right to my 
face to fetch a drop of beer for me, an’ that 
they say they’ve learned in the Sunday school. 
I’ve learned my catechism,too, an’ there I’ve 
read that children should obey their parents 
in all things; but I guess they’ve got a new 
doctrine now. An’ their mother she tells 
them that’s right, so if I want a drop of beer, 
when I come home from work tired an’ worn 
out in the evenin’, I have to go an’ get it my- 
self, an’ my own woman an’ my own kids sits 
there and looks at me as though I was com- 
mittin’ a crime. I believe, too’ that it ain’t 
a good thing to drink too much, but I hain’t 
seen either in the Bible or any other place 
that a poor workin’ man, who is slavin’ all 
day, shouldn’t be allowed to liven up a bit 
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on a glass of beer when he comes home from 
work. What pleasure is there in livin’ then, 
for a poor man? I don’t deny that it may 
happen once in a while that I am takin’ per- 
haps a little more’n I probably should, when 
I meet good friends, but, good Lord, we're 
all weak, an’ a little fun we must be allowed 
to have on a Saturday evenin’ once in a while. 
I don’t believe that the Lord is so strict. 
The preacher that I worked for in the old 
country he took his drink to his breakfast 
as regularly as the clock every mornin’, and 
I’m sure he was just as good a preacher as 
any one they have in this town. You bet 
your life, that feller didn’t get stuck when he 
got into the pulpit. Why, he preached so 
sometimes that there wasn’t a tearless eye 
in church. But now it’s supposed to be dead 
wrong to taste a drop of beer even.” 
“Well, I tell you,’ Mrs. Holst stormed, 
“T don’t like these here temperance cranks 
a little bit. There’s two kinds of people that 
I can’t stand, that’s the temperance cranks 
an’ then these here prayer meetin’ guys. I 
don’t know which of the two I hate the most. 
You know they think they’re so much better 
than other people. Here the other day one 
of these here hypocritical women came in to 
me. She had heard that two of my youngest 
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children had not been baptized. It beats me 
how they find out everything, too. But I 
told her that I was perfectly able to wash the 
kids myself, if they needed washin’, an’, says 
I, if it’s necessary to hire somebody to do it, 
I think I can have it done for less than two 
dollars a kid.” 

“Good for you,” Lars Peterson laughed, 
“you're a peach, Mrs. Holst. I couldn’t ’ve 
said it any better myself. The preachers 
have made good money on that old supersti- 
tion. There is such a jam of kids in this 
neighborhood that there ain’t hardly room 
to spit. An’ how many thousand dollars 
don’t you believe these here pharisees and 
scribes that go about in long robes has made 
by runnin’ about squirtin’ water on’em. An’ 
you bet your boots, they don’t get rough 
hands from it either.” 

“Well, I haven’t thought of not having my 
children baptized,” Mrs. Holst explained, 
‘for I am baptized myself,.an’ I want my 
children to be baptized, too.” 

“Yes, but how much benefit have you had 
from that tomfoolery, Mrs. Holst?” 

“Oh, I don’t know as I’ve exactly had any 
benefit from it, but then it ain’t hurt me any 
either. You know it’s the cusiu..1 to give the 
children names in that way, an’ as I’ve said, 
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I’m both baptized and confirmed myself, an’ 
that I want my children to be, too. I don’t 
mean to be different from other people. It 
ain’t that I’ve anything against the kids bein’ 
baptized; but when these here prayer meetin’ 
pharisees comes around an’ sticks their noses 
into what is none of their business, it makes 
me mad, an’ that’s why I answered her the 
way I did.” 

“What did Mrs. Longface have to say for 
herself, after you had given her that piece 
of your mind?” 

“Oh you needn’t think she lost her head. 
She started fo cross-examine me an’ wanted 
to know whether I didn’t send my children 
to Sunday school, an’ when I told her that I 
sent them to the Metropolitan Chapel, she 
asked me whether we wasn’t Lutherans. 
Sure, we was Lutherans, I told her, we was 
born Lutherans, I told her, and we had never 
thought of being anything else. Then she 
began to explain to me that we ought to send 
our children to a Lutheran Sunday school. 
But I let her understand that the children 
were mine, an’ that I didn’t have to ask her 
or any other holy sister where I should send 
them. The idea of her coming in here to 
order me around! God’s Word is God’s 
Word, I told her, whether it is taught in one 
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Sunday school or another. I s’pose they 
haven’t nothin’ but the Word of God to teach 
them at the Metropolitan Chapel either, I 
told her.” 

“No,” Lars Peterson declared, ‘“‘you bet 
they ain’t got nothin’ but the old supersti- 
tions and fables from the Middle Ages to 
stuff the kids with neither in one place nor 
the other.” 

“Then she began to preach to me,” Mrs. 
Holst continued, “‘an’ told me that I ought 
not only to send my children to church, but 
that I ought to go myself, too; but I thought 
that was the limit, an’ so I told her that when 
I needed help I would send for her. After- 
ward I heard from Mrs. Svenson that she 
was paid by St. Peter’s Church to go around 
in the houses showing her long face. I tell 
you, that’s one way of makin’ a livin’, too. 
I s’pose she is paid a commission by the 
preacher, too, for the kids she finds for him 
to baptize. What other inducement should 
there be in runnin’ around like that tryin’ to 
hunt up unbaptized kids. She wasn’t dressed 
like other women either. I s’pose they think 
they can command more respect when they 
put on such sanctimonius dresses. I think 
Mrs. Svenson called her econess or somethin’ 
like that.” 
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“Yes, I have heard about these deacon- 
esses,’ Jonah Halvorson corrected her. “I 
guess it’s somethin’ new they’ve started. 
There’s been somethin’ in the papers about it 
lately. These deaconesses is supposed to be 
some sort of women preachers. I don’t 
know as they preach exactly, but they are 
said to have black gowns like the preachers.” 

‘Have they a mill stone around the neck, 
too,’ Lars Peterson asked, ‘“‘I shouldn’t won- 
der but they’ve horns, too, like the boss him- 
self. Say, Mrs. Holst, you had better look 
out; she might have gored you.” 

“Oh, I am not afraid of that; but it makes 
me mad to think of all the things which the 
preachers get up to squeeze money out of 
people. I’m sorry I didn’t know when she 
was here, that she was paid for her preachin’; 
you bet I would’ve given it to her.” 

“T s’pose we'll see you sittin’ over in 
church after this, with folded hands and a 
long face, since you’ve got such a friendly 
invitation. You bet it’s goin’ to be Sunday 
pleasure to sit over there an’ listen to the 
preacher tellin’ how hot it is in hell.” 

“Well I guess! You bet I’m goin’ over 
there to give them the money Mr. Holst is 
slavin for! They tell me there’s nothin’ but 
beggin’ over in that church. They have to 
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take their pocket book along to church just 
as sure as the hymn book. An’ that’s a 
cinch, they need lots of money. I s’pose the 
preacher draws a big salary, and these here 
lazy women, I take it, don’t do their prayin’ 
an’ singin’ for nothin’. No sir, you bet it’s 
goin’ to be some time before they get any 
money from me.”’ 

‘An’ these dropheads are supposed to be 
so much better than we, the children of the 
devil,’ Lars Peterson continued; “but I am 
of the opinion that it might not hurt them 
any to sweep a little in front of their own 
doors. Just look at that John Hanson over 
on Centre Ave., the tailor, you know. On 
Sunday he puts on a long prayer meetin’ 
face and looks as pious as a saint over in 
church, and the other six days he runs with 
the beer pail through the rear door of the 
saloon next to the tailorshop. I think it’s 
more honest to go in the front door when 
you want beer, and not pretend to be so aw- 
fully holy.” 

‘What about that Birger Halvorson, then, 
over on Superior Street?’ Mrs. Holst went 
on. “They tell me that he offers so long 
prayers at the prayer meetin’s that even the 
preacher is on the point of goin’ to sleep 
before he gets through; but the oil which 
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he uses in his paint, I guess, isn’t always as 
good as the contract calls for. An’ last 
spring when he paperhanged Gabriel Het- 
land’s house, he told them that the paper 
was twenty cents; but later one day, when 
Mrs. Hetland happened to see the very same 
paper down at the Boston Store, she asked 
the price of it, an’ they told her that it was. 
exactly fourteen cents.” 

“But what'll you give me for Ole Martin- 
son, then,” said Lars Peterson. ‘I’m sure 
he can lament over the wickedness of the 
world as perfectly as any prayer meetin’ guy 
I’ve ever met; but it sure would’ve looked a 
heap better if he had married that there 
housekeeper of his three or four months 
earlier than he did. But then I s’pose that it 
ain’t so hard to get forgiveness for a little 
thing like that, only so one helps to fill the 
preacher’s pocket book. I suppose that is 
the main thing.” 

‘And they tell me that that new preacher 
over in St. Peter’s Church is so awful mad 
at people that are members of lodges,” Jonah 
Halvorson ejaculated. 

“Why of course, that’s easy to under- 
stand,’ Mrs. Holst explained. ‘That, too, 
shows how they’re after the money. They 
want it all. They can’t stan’ to have a poor 
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workin’ man put a few dollars into a lodge, 
so that he can have somethin’ to fall back 
on in case he should get sick. So, of course, 
they threaten people with fire and brimstone 
to scare’m from joinin’ the lodges, so there 
can be more money for the preacher. But 
that’s what I’ve always said, an’ that’s what 
I say, that one of the best things that Mr. 
Holst and I’ve done was joinin’ the lodge. 
You can’t never tell when you're goin’ to get 
sick or somethin’, and then it might come in 
handy. For you needn’t think that these 
prayer meetin’ cranks are goin’ to come 
around with food or coal to you, if you 
should happen to get sick an’ unable to make 
anything. They only want your money, they 
do. It may not always be so easy to pay the 
monthly dues to the lodge. But you bet, 
that as long as we can keep well, nobody is 
goin’ to induce me to quit the lodge.” 

Frederick Holst emptied the beer pail, 
and handing it to Johnnie he said, ‘Look 
here, Johnnie, you’re a good boy, take the 
pail and run across the street and get some 
more beer, my boy.—Come on fellers, let’s 
play cards.” 

Jonah Halvorson dealt the cards. 

Mr. Holst took the cards off from the 
table and looked at them. ‘You're a brick, 
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Jonah Halvorson, you're a gentleman, Jo- 
nah. That's the kind of cards a Christian 
man should deal to his neighbor. You prac- 
tice the golden rule, you do. Clubs is trump, 
Sir. Take that, will you, an’ that, an that, an 
that—an’ that.” 

And then they started to play cards in 
earnest, and they drank in earnest. The pail 
was emptied and again sent across the street. 
And thus they kept it up until three o’clock 
in the morning. 

Jonah Halvorson and Lars Peterson man- 
aged somehow to get out of the house. Fred- 
erick Holst and his wife were so drunk that 
helping the children, who had gone to sleep 
on the floor, was out of the question. They 
could not even take care of themselves. 

Towards noon the next day they began to 
get on their feet, and the beer pail again 
started on its travels between the house and 
the saloon. 

For several years Mr. Holst had never 
on a Sunday put on anything more than an 
undershirt, a pair of trousers, stockings and 
shoes. 

The children, of course, were not sent to 
the Sunday school. Of late they had gone 
to Sunday school only a few Sundays before 
Christmas. There were candy and other 
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good things to be had at the Christmas tree,. 
and they did not want to miss that. 

Towards evening Jonah Halvorson and 
Lars Peterson again showed up, and Sunday 
evening was spent the same way as Saturday 
evening. 

Monday morning Mr. Holst overslept, 
and when he finally woke up, he did not feel 
disposed to go to work. It was a very busy 
time at the factory, and the foreman, had 
not taken very kindly to it when Mr. Holst 
three weeks before had failed to show up for 
work on Monday morning. But he had to 
let it slide. There was nothing to do about it. 

When he came to the factory Tuesday 
morning, the foreman told him to go to the 
office, the owner of the factory wanted to 
see him. 

When Mr. Holst five minutes later came 
out of the office, he was without work. They 
had no more use for him. 


HE 
i ‘WO years have passed. 


Frederick Holst now lives in two 
small, dark rooms on Bismarck Court. 

It is in the middle of February, and so 
cold that the sidewalk creaks when you step 
on it. 

We will step inside the door at Frederick 
Holst’s. The room is filled with such a 
stench that it seems intolerable to people 
who are not used to living in such filth and 
squalor. But since we have come in, we 
will have to try to stop a little and look 
around. But there is not much to look at. 
All that is found in the room in the way of 
furniture is a bedstead, an old kitchen table 
and two chairs without backs. There is also 
a rickety cooking stove, but it is as cold as 
the ice outside the door. 

Mrs. Holst is lying on the bed under some 
filthy rags that once upon a time had been 
quilts. She is so dirty and foul that it would 
be very difficult to decide from her appear- 
ance what race she belongs to. At her side 
is lying a little child about two years old. It 
is just as dirty and unkempt as its mother. 
The child is crying and asks for something 
to eat. 
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“You mustn’t cry, my child. Papa will 
soon be home with somethin’ to eat for 
baby.” Mrs. Holst’s voice is weak and 
feeble. It is very evident that she is sick. 

It has gone down hill pretty fast with 
Frederick Holst and his wife since that eve- 
ning two years ago. 

As stated, Mr. Holst was a good cabinet 
maker. After having been discharged from 
the factory where he had been working for 
sixteen years, he got a job at another fac- 
tory. But it was only a short while before 
he got his walking papers also from that fac- 
tory. They could not use people of whom 
they never knew whether they would come 
to work Monday morning or not. Then he 
got odd jobs at different places, now of one 
kind and now of another. But even these 
odd jobs got to be fewer and fewer, and 
he made less and less money, and there was 
less money to spend for liquor. But if they 
had a nickle they bought beer for it, even 
if there was not a morsel of food in the 
house. 

All their furniture that was worth any- 
thing was brought to the pawn broker, and 
of course never redeemed. 

But never had it looked darker than this 
winter. Mr. Holst was not able to get any 
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work. He went from one to the other and 
fairly begged to get work of some kind for 
whatever they might be willing to pay him; 
but although the times were good and there 
was plenty of work, it was not easy to find 
anyone that wanted him. And if he did 
get some little job to do, he drank as soon 
as he got his pay, neglected his work, and 
was discharged. 

Then Mrs. Holst took sick. She had now 
been in bed for three weeks. There had been 
neither food nor heat in the house for two 
days. The lodge dues had not been paid for 
the last two years, and their names had been 
stricken from the membership roll, so there 
was no help to be gotten from that source. 
The friends that formerly had been steady 
callers at their house, began to stay away, 
and of late they had entirely disappeared. 

Mr. Holst had been out since early in the 
morning, trying to find something to do. If 
he did not get any work today either, it 
seemed that there was no other way than to 
apply to the county agent. 

Then some one rapped at the door. 

Mrs. Holst tried to say, “Come in”; but 
she was not able to speak so loud that it 
could be heard outside the door. But the 
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door opened slowly, and a tall, young woman 
dressed in black entered. 

“T was told that there was supposed to be 
a sick woman in here,” said the young wo- 
man, ‘“‘so I thought I would step inside; but 
dear me—is there no fire in the stove? And 
baby is crying. Is baby sick, too, probably? 
Poor little tootsy!” 

“T want somethin’ to eat,’ the little one 
cried: 

‘Do you want something to eat, darling? 
Haven’t you any food in the house either?” 

No, there was nothing to eat in the house. 

“Well, but that will never do. We will 
have to get some food and something to 
burn in the stove.” 

And out the young woman went. After a 
few minutes she returned with kindling and 
a bucket of coal. A fire was started and the 
tea kettle and the coffee pot were put on the 
stove. ‘That done, the woman in black dis- 
appeared again, but in a quarter of an hour 
she returned with a basket full of bread and 
butter and cheese and ham and coffee and 
cream. 

‘Now tootsy is going to have something 
to eat, and I believe mother may need a little, 
too, I do. Have you been in bed long, Mrs. 
, let me see, what is your name?” 
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“My name is Mrs. Holst.—It’ll be three 
weeks tomorrow since I had to go to bed.” 

‘And you have no one to take care of you? 
And you are lying here in this ice cold house 
without anything to eat, both you and the 
child! How fortunate that I happened to 
hear of you, so I could come and help you 
a little bit. Shall we wash your face a little 
before we eat? Probably the food will taste 
better then.” 

Both the large and the small face were 
washed, and the little girl clapped her hands 
from joy in anticipation of the delicious meal 
prepared for her. Mrs. Holst was not able 
to eat much; but the coffee tasted fine, and 
livened her up. 

When they were through eating, the young 
woman unwrapped a large apron, put it on, 
rolled up her sleeves, and started to scrub 
the floor. When this was done she brought 
another bucket of coal. 

Getting ready to leave she said, “If the 
Lord pleases, I will drop in again tomor- 
row.” 

“Thank you, you sure are kind to us; but 
who are you, anyway?” 

“T am a sister from the deaconess home 
and am doing parish work for St. Peter’s 
Church. They call me Sister Caroline. It 
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is the Church that pays for the coal and 
food that I have brought. You mustn’t 
think I am so generous,’ she added with a 
smile, ‘it is the Church.” 

“TI guess I don’t understand much of this, 
and I don’t know what a sister is; but you 
sure have been like a sister to me. All I 
can say is thank you, and—God bless you.” 

The last words were hardly audible, and 
Mrs. Holst had a sensation of a lump rising 
in her throat. 

After Sister Caroline had left the house 
irs. Holst was lying on her bed thinking. 

Was not this the woman that had called 
on her a couple of years ago, and who had 
spoken to her about having her children bap- 
tized? There was no doubt about it. It 
surely was the same woman that she at that 
time had gotten so angry at that she had 
just about driven her out of the house. And 
now when Mrs. Holst was lying on her bed, 
sick and forsaken, without heat and food, 
now she came to her. 

There was something remarkable about 
that woman. And she had not started to 
preach to her either, had not even asked her 
how it had come about that she had gotten 
so poor. She had only fetched food and 
coal, washed both her and the baby, and 
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scrubbed the floor, and she had done it all 
with such a friendliness and cheerfulness 
that it could not but influence Mrs. Holst 
also. 

She could not understand it. These prayer 
meeting people were probably not so terribly 
sober and sanctimonious after all. There 
was something so good about this woman 
that she could not help feeling herself very 
much attached to her. And she was cer- 
tainly not stuck up. Just think, she had even 
scrubbed the floor! It almost seemed to 
Mrs. Holst as though she had been visited 
by an angel. 

And she had said that the food and the 
coal was from the Church. Why should the 
Church be interested in sending her food and 
coal? She had never had anything but ugly 
things to say about the Church. For years 
she had regularly paid her dues to the lodge; 
but now, when she needed help, there was 
not a cent to be had from the lodge; and, of 
course, she had no grounds for complaint, 
for she had not fulfilled her obligations, and 
therefore, the lodge was not owing her any- 
thing. And all the friends that had been 
drinking beer in her house nearly every day, 
where were they? Not one of them had 
dropped in to see her while she was lying 
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on her bed nearly perishing from cold and 
starvation. Then that young woman came; 
the woman that she had abused and driven 
out of the house, she brought aid from the 
Church, the Church concerning which she 
had said so many ugly things. 

She could absolutely not understand it. 

The two children had never been baptized. 
Off and on she had thought that it ought to 
be done, but that was as far as she had ever 
gotten. And then she had a feeling that if 
the children were to be baptized they ought 
to have decent clothes on. And then you 
could not very well ask a pastor to perform 
the baptism without paying for it, and she 
had not been in a position to afford either. 
But if she now got out of bed again, she was 
going to have it done. 

But the prospects were certainly not 
bright. If they were to continue the way 
they had been living now for several years 
there was absolutely nothing in store for 
them but misery and starvation. Mr. Holst 
could not get any work. And if he made a 
few pennies they spent them for beer. Oh 
God, how was this going to end? 

Then Mr. Holst came home. 

When he had gotten inside the door, he 
stopped and stood with wide-open mouth. 
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What on earth had happened? The floor 
was scrubbed, there was fire in the stove 
and food on the table. And his wife and 
baby had undergone such a change that he 
could hardly recognize them. 

‘““What—who has been here?”’ he finally 
asked. 

“It’s a woman from St. Peter’s Church.” 

‘From the church? What concord hath 
Christ with Belial? Isn’t that the way it 
reads?” 

‘“T don’t know how it reads,” Mrs. Holst 
answered, “but I know she was very kind 
to us.” 

Then she told what Sister Caroline had 
done, and Mr. Holst had no remarks to 
make. 

Mr. Holst had been promised work for 
the next day. It was in a coal yard down 
by the river. The pay was not very big, 
only a dollar a day, but then it was better 
than nothing. And then he had been so for- 
tunate as to pass by a house where a load of 
coal was being unloaded, and he had gotten 
the job of carrying the coal down into the 
basement. And for that work he had re- 
ceived forty cents. He had bought a loaf 
of bread and half a pound of butter. For 
the rest of the money he had intended to 
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buy coal. But now that there was fire in the 
stove and a whole bucket of coal besides, and 
food on the table, he thought they could af- 
ford to buy a pail of beer. He had not had 
a glass of beer all day. 

“Don’t you think it would be better to 
save those pennies til tomorrow, Frederick?” 
his wife suggested; “‘you won’t get any pay 
till Saturday evenin’, you know, and if you’re 
goin’ to work tomorrow you need to have 
lunch along. Soon the kids will be home, 
too, and they are all hungry and’ll be wantin’ 
somethin’ to eat.” 

‘You ain’t turned temperance, have you, 
Martha?” 

“Oh no, I ain’t turned temperance, but I 
was just lyin’ here thinkin’, as you came 
home, that I don’t understand what’s goin’ 
to become of us if we don’t quit drinkin’.”’ 

‘Has that holy woman been preachin’ to 
you?” 

‘No, she hasn’t. No, she didn’t preach a 
bit. But don’t you think, Frederick, that it 
would be better for us if we quit drinkin’? 
This drinkin’ simply ruins us.”’ 

“T think, Martha, that a drop of beer 
would taste just fine. Some people must be 
poor, too, you know.” 
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And Frederick Holst took the beer pail 
and went out. 

Having returned with the beer he first 
drank about half of it himself and then held 
the pail under the nose of his wife. 

“Drink, woman, it'll do you good both to 
body and soul.” 

Ah, it smelled so nice. She took the pail 
and emptied it. 

Mr. Holst still had a nickle left. That 
also had to be spent for beer, which they 
divided between them. 


IV. 
; : ‘HE next day the deaconess was very 


busy. She had received word to come 
and see a sick old woman way down on the 
South Side, so she only found time to drop 
in to Mrs. Holst to find out how she was 
and to fetch a little more food and coal. 

The third day she had more time. 

“Well, how are you today, Mrs. Holst? 
You look much brighter, seems to me.” 

Yes thanks, she felt much better. She 
thought she would soon be able to get up. 

After having swept the floor, made the 
bed, and prepared a little food of which 
Mrs. Holst and the baby partook, the dea- 
coness said: 

“Now, I believe we will have to see 
whether we can comb your hair, Mrs. Holst; 
that is, if you think you are strong enough.” 

Yes, she believed she could stand it. 

To comb Mrs. Holst’s hair, however, was. 
more easily said than done, for it was a 
long time since that hair had been touched 
by a comb. But Sister Caroline had a great 
deal of patience, and one snarl after the 
other was disentangled. 

Sister Caroline had a beautiful soft voice, 
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and while she was combing the hair she be- 
gan to sing. 


“In Jesus I find rest and peace, 
The world is full of sorrow,” etc. 


The eyes of Mrs. Holst began to moisten, 
and after a while one tear after the other 
rolled down her cheeks. That hymn she 
had learned by heart in the confirmation 
class. And it made a wonderful impression 
on her when that old, familiar, but now al- 
most forgotten hymn was sung. 

Sister Caroline noticed it, but she said 
nothing. 

When the deaconess had finished the 
hymn, both were silent for a while. 

At Jast Mrs, Holst asked, “Do you re- 
member, Miss, that you was in my house 
once a couple of years ago? 

No, Sister Caroline could not remember 
that. 

“But I remember it well. I lived on May 
Street at that time. And I’m sorry to say 
I wasn’t overly polite to you that time. You 
spoke to me about havin’ my two youngest 
children baptized, an’ then you told me that 
I ought to send my children to a Lutheran 
Sunday school, an’ then you admonished me 
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that I ought to-go to church myself, too. 
But I got mad an’ told you that when I 
needed your help I would send for you. 
Well, you came before I sent for you.” 

O yes, now Sister Caroline remembered 
that she had had such a conversation with 
a woman over on May Street. 

“Well, that was me, Miss, but you musn’t 
be mad at me ’cause I answered you like that 
that time.”’ 

Angry? Why no. No, she never took 
such things to heart. 

“Well, I must confess that the kids aren’t 
baptized yet,” Mrs. Holst continued, ‘‘an’ 
they sure ought to be baptized. It’s a shame 
that it hasn’t been done. But I ’spose the 
preacher must be paid for it, an’ my husband 
has had so little work lately. He has been 
laid off much of the time, an’ then—well, 
you understand we drink. Oh Miss, if you 
knowed what sort of people we are, you 
wouldn't be so kind to us, an’ you wouldn’t 
help us the way you've done.” 

“Oh yes, I know that, Mrs. Holst. I un- 
derstood that the minute I came in the day 
before yesterday. And since that I have 
inquired about you from people who 
know you. I feel bad for you, and you can 
imagine that we would not let you lie here 
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and perish, even if you do drink. There 
would not be much Christian love in us if we 
did. Jesus also, you know, did not come to 
call the righteous, but sinners, to repentance. 
He Himself says that He has come to seek 
and to save that which is lost. And we 
Christians have no right to be called after 
His name, if we do not to some extent try 
to follow in His steps. Oh, Mrs. Holst, if 
you knew how tenderly Jesus loves you!” 

Mrs. Holst looked at her. What the 
deaconess said seemed to be entirely beyond 
her comprehension, and she made no reply. 
The idea of Jesus loving people like her! 
The deaconess surely knew little about what 
kind of people she was dealing with. 

“But, by the way,” Sister Caroline con- 
tinued, “‘as to paying the pastor for baptizing 
your children, why of course, you know, he 
would not charge you anything for that. He 
never takes anything from poor people. He 
is glad to do that for nothing. But then, I 
suppose there would not be much sense in 
baptizing your children as long as you live 
the way you do. I take it that your children 
do not have much opportunity to learn the 
Word of God at home, and I suppose they 
do not attend Sunday school very regularly 
either. Jesus has said that men are to be 
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made His disciples by being baptized and 
by being taught. If children do not receive 
instruction in the Word of God, there is not 
much use in baptizing them.” 

Oh yes, that was altogether too true that 
they did not learn anything at home, and it 
was also true that they had not been much 
to Sunday school. Lately they had not been 
to Sunday school at all. 

“Say, Mrs. Holst,” the deaconess con- 
tinued, ‘‘will you not promise me to come to 
church when you get well again?” 

‘Well no, I ain’t got such clothes that I 
can be with decent people.” 

“Oh well, there will be some way out 
of that difficulty. If you will promise me to 
come to church I will get you clothes.” 

“Why thank you, Miss, you are awful 
kind, but I feel sort of backward about goin’ 
to church.” 

“Oh I realize that, but there are many 
people in church, both rich people and poor 
people. There is a large number of people 
every Sunday that we do not know, and no 
one will think it any more strange that you 
are there than many other people that the 
members of the church are not acquainted 
with.” 
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“But there might be somebody that knows 
mc. 
‘Supposing there were; they will not bite 
your head off, because they see you in church. 
But by the way, Mrs. Holst, if you feel back- 
ward about going to church in the morning, 
why come some Thursday evening into the 
basement. We have mid-week services every 
Thursday evening, and these meetings are 
held in the basement.” 

Well, she probably might go there some 
evening. She would think about it. 


ve 
“THE next day Mrs. Holst was out of 


bed, and in a few days she was well 
again. 

She had firmly made up her mind that 
she was never going to taste beer any more. 
She was going to begin to take care of her 
house and to bring up her children. And she 
was going to try, as carefully and sensibly 
as she possibly could, to persuade also her 
husband to quit drinking. It was a sin and 
a shame to live the way they had been liv- 
ing. They might have been well to do by 
this time, if they had not been drinking. 
And now they were so down and out, in po- 
verty, rags, and filth, that it could not be 
any worse. [hey had not paid the house 
rent for several months. Neither children 
nor parents had a single decent garment to 
put on. They had to turn over a new leaf. 
This would never do. 

Saturday evening Mr. Holst got his pay 
for the week. 

When he came home in the evening he 
was already drunk, and after he came home, 
more beer had to be fetched. Mr. Holst 
drank, and Mrs. Holst did not fare any bet- 
ter than last time she had made up her 
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mind to quit drinking. Before midnight they 
were both so intoxicated, that they were not 
able to stand on their feet. 

Sunday morning Mrs. Holst woke up with 
a sense of shame and remorse. Was it ab- 
solutely impossible for her to quit that awful 
drinking? Had she become such a slave of 
this vice that she was utterly unable to leave 
the beer alone? And what should she tell 
the deaconess when she called again? And 
what were they to live from during the week ? 
Sister Caroline had brought them food every 
day; but they could not expect that she would 
continue to do that all the time, especially 
since she had told the deaconess that Mr. 
Holst would get his pay Saturday evening. 
And now they had already spent nearly half 
of the money he had made. If Sister Caro- 
line found out that she had been drinking 
again, she could not but despise her from 
the bottom of her heart, and there was no 
use trying to help such people. No, this was 
certainly awful! 

In the meantime Mr. Holst got out of bed 
and found the beer pail, and they kept it a 
going all day Sunday. Mr. Holst drank, and 
—M*rs. Holst drank. 

Monday morning Mr. Holst did not want 
to go to work. They still had a few pennies 
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left, and they quit drinking only when there 
was no more money left to buy beer for. 

When Mr. Holst Tuesday morning came 
down to the coal dock by the river, he found 
that they had engaged another man in his 
place. 

Thus he again was without a job. 

Towards evening he came home after hav- 
ing spent the day trying in vain to find some 
kind of work. The house was cold, because 
they had nothing to put into the stove, and 
they had to go to bed without a supper. 

Next morning Mr. Holst started out again 
in search of work. 

Mrs. Holst was sitting in the house. 
Neither she nor the children had had any- 
thing to eat either for supper or breakfast. 
She sat down and wept. How this was going 
to end she could not understand. Was it 
absolutely impossible for a drunkard to 
quit drinking? Was she doomed to drink, 
whether she wanted to or not? 

Then Sister Caroline came. 

For a moment she remained standing as 
a living question mark, but it immediately 
dawned on her what had happened, and she 
said nothing, she simply went over to Mrs. 
Holst, put her arms around her neck and 
said, ““Poor Mrs. Holst.” 
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‘“‘No, Miss,’ the woman exclaimed, ‘‘it 
ain’t no use tryin’ to be good to me. You 
mustn’t pay no more attention to me. I am 
the lowest and most detestable wretch on 
earth. I can’t keep away from the beer.” 

And the poor woman cried so that her 
whole body shook. 

‘You are right, Mrs. Holst, you cannot 
do that. With men it is impossible, because 
when the strong man fully armed guardeth 
his own court, his goods are in peace. It is 
only when a stronger than he shall come upon 
him and overcome him that he gives up his 
spoils. You cannot by your own power quit 
drinking, but with God all things are pos- 
sible.” 

‘Since I met you I have time and again, 
as firmly as I can, made up my mind that I 
wasn't going to taste beer no more; but I 
don’t know how it is, when I smell beer, I 
sort of lose all power to resist, an’ I drink, 
drink, drink. Oh, my God! what shall I 
dof? 

‘You may form as many firm and earnest 
resolutions as you please, Mrs. Holst, it does 
not amount to anything. No, it takes a 
stronger power to keep you away from the 
beer. It is only the power of God that can 
help you. You must be born anew, Mrs. 
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Holst. The grace of God must get a hold 
on you. The grace of God must get into 
you. That is what you need. I will not 
say that it is absolutely impossible for a 
drunkard to quit drinking without being con- 
verted, but it does not happen very often. 
But this I know that if by the grace of God 
you could be born anew, then you would also 
get power to quit drinking, because we can 
do all things in Christ who strengtheneth us. 
You must begin to hear and read the Word 
of God, Mrs. Holst. It is the Word of God 
that must do the work. Oh, if you only 
knew how tenderly God loves you, how He 
longs to take you to His bosom. But,” she 
interrupted herself, “it will not do to let you 
sit here and perish from cold and hunger.” 

A bucket of coal and a basket of food 
were procured. ‘This done, the deaconess 
asked Mrs. Holst whether she had any ob- 
jection to her reading a little out of the 
Bible. 

No, she had no objection to that. 

Then Sister Caroline read the fifteenth 
chapter of the Gospel according to St. Luke, 
the story of the prodigal son. 

When she came to the seventeenth verse, 
‘And I perish here with hunger,” Mrs. 
Holst began to sob. 
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‘“That’s me, that’s me, Miss Caroline, 
Oh, this life is unbearable. I perish, yes 
that’s what I do, I perish. Oh, Miss Caro- 
line, there ain’t no salvation, no salvation for 
me. I see it so plainly. I’ve sold myself to 
Satan, sold myself, so I can’t get loose no 
more. Wretched woman that I am! And 
I ought to know better. I’ve been instructed 
in the Word of God ever since I was a little 
child. Oh, I remember how the preacher 
admonished us to be on the guard against 
sin and temptations the last times we met be- 
fore confirmation. It might have touched 
a stone. And the last thing mother said to 
me when I left for America, was that I must 
keep close to God. Ina fine way I’ve heeded 
her admonition. Nobody couldn’t have 
done worse than I’ve done. Oh, wretched 
sinner that I am! What shall I do?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Holst, you are right, that’s 
you. You certainly perish from hunger in 
this far country. And your soul was created 
to live on better food than the husks of this 
world. And the good Lord has better things 
for you to enjoy in this life than the things 
which are now simply destroying both your 
body and soul. But now notice what the 
prodigal son did when he realized that he 
was perishing. He said, “I will arise and 
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go to my father, and will say unto him, 
‘Father, I have sinned against heaven and 
in thy sight: I am no more worthy to be 
called thy son; make me as one of thy hired 
servants.’ And now, Mrs. Holst, listen to 
this story which tells us how he was re- 
ceived.” 

And Sister Caroline read about the home- 
coming and the reception, about the feast 
and the joy over the son who had been found. 
Having finished the story the deaconess 
prayed. She thanked the Lord because He 
loves sinners and receives them, and she 
earnestly prayed that Mrs. Holst by the 
grace of God might become one of those over 
whom there is joy in the presence of the an- 
gels of God. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Holst sighed, “it sure would 
be a great thing to become a Christian, but 
I ’spose that when a person has got so deep 
down into the mire as I have, it takes a great 
deal to become worthy of becomin’ a child 
of God,” 

“You are right there, Mrs. Holst, it takes 
a great deal to become worthy of becoming 
a Christian. It takes a great deal more than 
both you and I are able to furnish. It takes 
so much that nothing less than the work of 
God’s own Son avails anything. But He 
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has indeed done it all; He has done all that 
makes us worthy to become the children of 
God. And now the invitation comes to us, 
‘Come; for all things are now ready.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Holst simply sat and stared into 
space. After a while she said, ‘You who 
have always been a Christian and a decent 
woman, have no idea of what kind of a life 
I’ve been livin’.” 

“But I know one thing, Mrs. Holst, I 
know that Jesus Christ came to this world 
to save sinners; that he came not to call the 
righteous but sinners to repentance, and I 
know that the Bible says that Jesus receives 
sinners.” 

And Sister Caroline sang: 


“Other refuge have I none; 
Hangs my helpless soul on Thee; 
Leave, ah, leave me not alone, 
Still support and comfort me! 
All my trust on Thee is stayed; 
All my hope from Thee I bring; 
Cover my defenseless head 


With the shadow of Thy wing.” 


Having sung the hymn, Sister Caroline 
said, “Tomorrow I will bring you some 
clothes, so you can go to the mid-week ser- 
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vice in the church basement tomorrow night. 
I will stay at home and take care of the chil- 
dren, if it is necessary.” 

“No, thank you, that ain’t necessary. The 
smallest is three years old, and the older kids 
can mind the little ones. We lost the young- 
est child half a year ago. But it'll depend 
on whether Mr. Holst will be at home. If 
he shouldn’t go out, I don’t know as I’d dare 
to go to the meetin’.” 

‘Ts your husband mean to you?” 

“Oh my no, he has never been mean to 
me, not even when he has been so drunk that 
he hardly knew what he was doin’. Mr. 
Holst is not of the kind that gets ugly when 
he is full. Oh no, we’ve always been good 
friends. We've agreed about everything, 
weve agreed about drinkin’, an’ we've 
agreed about makin’ fun of those who go to 
church. But I know he’ll be provoked, if I 
begin to go to church.”’ 

“But if you want to save your soul, Mrs. 
Holst, you must not take that into considera- 
tion. It is better to have your husband get 
provoked than to be lost. Our Savior says 
that whosoever would save his life, shall lose 
it, but that whosoever shall lose his life for 
His sake, shall find it, and He says that if 
thy hand causeth thee to stumble, thou shalt 
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cut it off and cast it from thee, because it is 
better to enter into life maimed, rather than 
having two hands to be cast into hell. What 
the Savior means is that if there is some- 
thing which is as dear to you as your hand, 
and which is as indispensable as your hand, 
and which it causes you as much pain to part 
with as to cut off your hand, you must give 
it up, if it hinders you from being saved.” 
“Yes, I ‘spose, but I tell you, it ain’t so 
easy. But then, it is not often that Mr. 
Holst now stays home evenin’s. As long as 
we had any money to spend for beer, he 
didn’t care about hangin’ around in the sa- 
loons. We've always been drinkin’ at home. 
But now, that we have nothin’ to buy beer 
for, he spends most of the evenin’s over in 
some of the saloons. You know there is a 
glass of beer and a free lunch to be had once 
in a while. We go from bad to worse all 
the time. When a person has gotten to be 
really possessed by the drinkin’ demon, he 
will do most anything to get a drop of beer. 
When a person is so down and out as we 
are he don’t have no sense of shame any 
more. Everybody looks down on you any- 
how, and then it don’t make no difference 
what you do. A few years ago Mr. Holst 
would have despised a man who stood around 
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sneakin’ an’ hankerin’ for a glass of beer 
when others were treatin’, but now he does 
that very thing: himself. When a man’s 
mouth is waterin’ for beer, an’ he has no 
money to buy for, it comes to this that he'll 
be hangin’ around in the saloons and half 
beggin’ to get a little when others are 
drinkin’.” 

‘‘No, I suppose that those who are not 
addicted to the drinking habit, cannot very 
well realize the feelings of those who have 
become slaves of it.” 

‘‘No, you’re right they can’t. It’s an easy 
matter for those who haven't got the drinkin’ 
habit to tell us drunkards that we must quit 
drinkin’, but when you feel as though every- 
thing inside of you is just cryin’ for beer, I 
tell you it ain’t so easy. O that we should 
ever begin to drink beer! I must say that I 
wasn't used to it either before I got. married, 
an’ if I had started after we was married to 
talk sense to Mr. Holst, an’ had tried to 
show him that we ought not to drink, I’m 
sure he would have left it alone, for he has 
always been a reasonable man, an’ he has 
always liked to please me. But instead of 
helpin’ him to become a decent an’ sober 
man, I’ve faithfuMy helped him to get into 
the gutter, an’ now we’re lyin’ there both of 
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us. I’ve never tried to help my husband to 
anything that’s good. Of course, I never 
dreamt, when I began to let the beer pail 
make its regular trips across the street, that 
Mr. Holst and I would ever become such 
awful drunkards as we now are. But that’s 
the way it goes when a person is livin’ with- 
out God in the world. Oh, if a person only 
could start over again! But it’s too late, too. 
late 

“Tt is not too late, Mrs. Holst. Of course, 
the years that have been wasted cannot be- 
recalled; but by the grace of God you may 
still become an object of joy in the presence 
of the angels of God. You are not too old 
to be saved yet, Mrs. Holst. Nothing is 
impossible with God. He has saved just 
as great sinners as you before. And what 
has happened may happen again. Just take 
courage, and look to Jesus.” 


“Come, ye weary sinners, come, 
All who feel your heavy load; 
Jesus calls His wanderers home; 
Hasten to your pardoning God.” 


VI. 

REDERICK HOLST did not come 

home for supper Thursday evening, and 
towards eight o’clock Mrs. Holst got ready 
to go to church. With strange feelings she 
stopped at the corner and went down the 
steps to the church basement. She had not 
seen the inside of a church for more than 
twelve years. 

There was quite a gathering already, and 
others were coming. She found a chair be- 
hind a pillar as far to the rear as possible. 
The room was soon crowded. 

The pastor came in. 

‘Let us begin our services by singing hymn 
No. 124.” 

And the audience started to sing, ““When 
sinners see their lost condition.”’ 

After having offered prayer the pastor 
read the eighteenth verse of the first chap- 
ter of the prophecy of Isaiah, ‘Come now, 
and let us reason together, saith Jehovah: 
though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
as white as snow; though they be red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool.” 

First the pastor mentioned how absolutely 
necessary it is for every man and woman to 
have a personal and honest settlement with 
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God. It will never be well with a person, 
and he will never find peace, until he honestly 
and conscientiously goes through his accounts 
with God. Flesh and blood dreads such 
close scrutinizing, and tries to hide away 
among the crowd,.as it were, and tries to 
forget that one is owing ten thousand talents 
and that he has nothing to pay with. But 
that will never do. A settlement must be 
made. 

In the next place the pastor said that God 
knows beforehand what the result of such 
careful going over the accounts is going to 
be. The sinner will find that his sins are red 
as scarlet and crimson. As long as he stays 
away from God he does not see his sinfulness 
and abomination; but God is light, and the 
moment one comes near to Him he gets to see 
himself as he is, and what he sees is not very 
comforting. That the Lord knows be- 
forehand; therefore he assures the sin- 
ner even before the reckoning begins that 
his sins shall be like snow and wool. When 
the Lord sends for the sinner to come and 
reason together with Him, then the reason 
is not that the Lord wants to condemn him, 
but that He may pardon and cleanse him. 
Who, then, should not be willing to come and 
have his accounts made up, when he can have 
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them made up on such terms? Settlement 
with God no man can escape. But we can 
choose. We may either have a settlement 
now on the terms which the Lord Himself 
here offers, namely that He out of free grace 
forgives all our sins; or we may wait till the 
great day of reckoning comes, and then get 
what our sins have deserved. Oh, if only 
the world knew how tenderly the Lord loves 
even the most ugly sinners, and how He 
longs and yearns to embrace them and take 
them to His compassionate and loving heart, 
oh, they would never be able to act as fool- 
ishly as they do; they could not stay away 
from Him. 

When the pastor was through speaking, 
the audience sang the fourth and fifth stanzas 
of the same hymn, ‘‘When sinners see their 
lost condition:” 


“When Jesus comes, O blessed story! 
He works a change in heart and life,” 


and 


“Then stilled are cries and lamentation, 
Then loosed is every Satan’s band.” 


Then the pastor arose and said, “If any- 
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body wants to add something to what has 
been said, or offer prayer, there is now an 
opportunity to do so.” 

Ludvig Olson, one of the deacons of the 
church, a man of about sixty years, arose. 

‘“‘An earnest appeal has been made this 
evening to us all to come and get right with 
God. If there is anything which is of im- 
portance, this is it. And it must not be post- 
poned. Nobody knows anything about the 
future. Tomorrow it may be too late, 
whether one is young or old; for he who is 
young may die, and he who is old must die. 
It is therefore necessary to follow the ad- 
vice of the apostle, ‘Redeem the time, for 
the days are evil.’ Today is the day of 
grace; today we can all find the Lord, but 
‘boast not thyself of tomorrow, for thou 
knowest not what a day may bring forth.’ 
There are many who bitterly have regretted 
that they did not heed the call of God; but 
nobody has ever regretted that he accepted 
the call. This evening the Lord has called 
sinners in this church basement, and ‘today 
if ye shall hear His voice, harden not your 
hearts.’ We are told in the Scriptures about 
a man by the name of Felix who was mightily 
moved by the Word of God when Paul 
preached; but he said, ‘Go thy way for this 
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time: and when I have a convenient season, 
I will call thee unto me.’ But we are not 
told that there later on was any convenient 
season for Felix. ‘Behold, now is the ac- 
ceptable time; behold, now is the day of sal- 
vation.” Therefore, come to the Lord to- 
day. And, as the pastor has just told us, we 
are welcome when we come to Him. ‘There 
is joy in the presence of the angels of God 
over one sinner that repenteth.’ ” 

A woman in the audience started to sing, 


“Oh that the praises to my dear Savior 
Might rise like sweetest incense from my 
heart.” 


Others joined in, and three or four verses 
were sung. 

Then Sjur Stangeli got up. He was a 
great big man, a regular type of the old 
Norwegian Vikings, with white beard under 
his chin. Old age had now bent his form 
somewhat, and his voice trembled a little. 
His style of speaking was slow and steady. 
People always liked to listen when old Dea- 
con Stangeli spoke, for he had learned to 
understand the significance of the atonement 


of Christ. 


“There are not so few,” he began, ‘“‘who 
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have a feeling that their attitude to God is 
not what it should be, and they are wishing 
that the accounts between them and their 
God might be made up, and that they might 
become the children of God. But they have 
the idea that the Lord is a hard man to have 
dealings with. They have sinned, and the 
Lord is ‘a God who has indignation every 
day,’ and a great deal of contrition and prep- 
aration are required before anybody can ob- 
tain grace and pardon from Him. He in- 
deed is willing to forgive sins, they think, 
only so we can fulfill the conditions. But 
now I want to ask those who may entertain 
such thoughts to pay close attention to that 
passage of Scripture which the pastor has 
read for us here this evening. To whom 
does the Lord here promise that their sins 
shall be like snow and wool? Is it to the 
pious and righteous? Is it to nice and de- 
cent people, who never have done anything 
amiss, who never have been disobedient or 
obstinate? Not by any means. No, it’s to 
those whose sins are as scarlet and crimson, 
to those who are really great sinners. Are 
you tired of living in sin? Are you longing 
for fellowship with God? Af that is the case, 
why just come! Jesus has atoned and paid 
for all your sins, and He has done in your 
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stead all that the Law demands of you. Just 
believe, and you shall be saved. Come just 
as you are. You are not to change clothes 
before you come. Where should you get re- 
spectable clothes from—you who are so 
poor, you who have nothing to buy with. 
The prodigal son did not get new clothes be- 
fore he came. He came in the rags he had. 
And his father was so glad when he came. 
He was not glad because his son had such 
fine clothes on when he came, because that 
was not the case; but he was glad because he 
came. It is sinners that Jesus receives. He 
will provide clothes for you; He will give 
you a ‘coat without seam, woven from the 
top throughout.’ ” 

It was getting late. The pastor arose and 
said, ‘““Mr. Johnson, will you please close 
with prayer.” 

Lars Johnson was a man of about thirty- 
five years. He had been converted a short 
time ago. He was an intelligent and able 
man, but had lived according to the fashion 
of this world. He was an exceptionally fine 
singer and had been one of the leading mem- 
bers of a male chorus which met once a week 
to practice and to drink beer. He was a 
good fellow and had many friends. It goes 
without saying therefore that it created quite 
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a sensation when Lars Johnson began to as- 
sociate with the Christians. For some time 
he had been under the Law, groping around 
in darkness, but finally the light of the Gos- 
pel shone into his heart, and a new song 
was put into his mouth. 

This was the first time that Lars Johnson 
had been asked to offer prayer in public, and 
his knees showed some sign of nervousness 
when he arose. 

His prayer was simple and straightfor- 
ward. It came froma heart filled with grati- 
tude to God, from a heart that had experi- 
enced the grace of the forgiveness of sins. 
He thanked the Lord for His infinite love 
which He had manifested by giving His Son 
to die for unworthy sinners. He thanked the 
Lord because the Good Shepherd goes out 
into the wilderness after the lost sheep, un- 
til He finds it, and because He has such a 
wonderful, deep, warm, and tender love to 
us sinners, no matter how wretched, lost, and 
dead we are. And then he prayed that God 
would perfect His good work in those in 
whose hearts He had made a beginning; that 
the world never might get a hold on them 
again; that the good Lord might do with 
them whatever He pleased, give them what- 
ever He pleased, and take away from them 
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whatever He pleased, only so they might 
be faithful unto the end, and that they might 
get more power and more understanding to 
live as the children of light. And finally he 
pleaded with the Lord that He would con- 
tinue to seek the lost sheep. , They did not 
realize what plight they were in, and how 
good it is to come into fellowship with Jesus. 
Therefore the good Lord must visit them 
with His Holy Spirit that they might learn 
to understand the things which belong to 
peace. 

The whole audience was deeply moved, 
and when Mr. Johnson said Amen, there 
were not many who were not busy with their 
handkerchiefs. There was joy that evening, 
not only in the presence of the angels in 
heaven, but also among the children of God 
in St. Peter’s Church. 

After the stanza, 


“O may He soon to every nation 
Find entrance where He is unknown,” 


the Lord’s Prayer was said in unison, the 
benediction was pronounced, and the meet- 
ing was closed. 

A feeling had come over Mrs. Holst, such 
as she had never experienced before. The 
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Word of God had taken a hold of her with 
a peculiar power. She felt so insignificant, so 
guilty, so lost. She was not able to grasp 
and keep apart all the different things that 
had been said, but one thing stood out in 
bold figures before her, which kept on ham- 
mering and hammering in her heart, and that 
was what the pastor had said about the ne- 
cessity of a settlement with the Lord. When 
Lars Johnson prayed she felt that he must 
have had a settlement with the Lord, and 
she envied him. Oh, to get into such a rela- 
tion to God! That must be the greatest 
felicity on earth. A settlement, yes indeed, 
a settlement must be made. The life that 
she now was leading was unbearable. What 
she needed was not only to quit drinking; 
she needed to become a new creature; she 
needed conversion. How terrible to live the 
way she had been living all these years! It 
was a miracle that God had not thrown her 
into hell long ago. But there must be an end 
to this, come what may. And she was going 
to tell Mr. Holst straight out as soon as she 
came home. She did not care, even if he 
should get angry, or if he ridiculed her. 
She had long enough helped him to blas- 
pheme God and to scoff at His children. 
There was going to be a stop to this. 
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The man who sat next to her had handed 
her a hymnbook, and when she gave it back 
to him, she just wished that he would not 
speak to her, but that she might slip out 
unobserved. She thought it was impossible 
for her to speak to anybody. The man 
simply asked her name, said that he was 
glad to meet her, and invited her to come 
again. ‘‘We have a fine time here in the 
basement,” he added, ‘‘and it is a good thing 
to have Jesus for our Savior.” 

‘Tt is a good thing to have Jesus for our 
Savior.” These words from the unknown 
man rang in her ears after she came out. 
‘It’s a good thing to have Jesus for our 
Savior.” Oh, to. have Jesus for one’s Sa- 
vior! But a settlement is necessary; a set- 
tlement must be made. Oh, where shall I 
wretched worm turn? I, who have never 
done anything but that which is wicked.” 


VII. 


AS stated, Mrs. Holst had made up her 

mind that she was going to speak 
straight out to Mr. Holst; but she felt al- 
most a relief when she came home and found 
that her husband was out. 

She went to bed, but there was no sleep 
for Mrs. Holst that night. A settlement 
must be made! These words continually 
thundered in her ears. It will never be well 
with a person, and he will never find peace, 
until he honestly and conscientiously goes 
through his accounts with God. That’s what 
che preacher had said. And she knew it was 
true; she felt it was true. A settlement had 
to be made, such as the man who had offered 
prayer at the meeting had experienced. But 
Lord God, what was she to do? How could 
she dare to approach God, she, who only 
had resisted His Spirit and despised His 
Word? She thought she felt the righteous 
wrath of God burning in her soul. If there 
had been some limit to her ungodliness, there 
might have been some hope that God would 
forgive her. But how could she expect that 
He would be willing to accept such a one as 
her. No, no it was out of the question; it 
was simply impossible. 
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Towards midnight Frederick Holst came 
home and immediately went to sleep. In the 
morning they had breakfast, and nothing 
was said. A couple of times Mr. Holst 
looked at his wife, and after a while he asked 
her if she did not feel well. Oh, yes, there 
was nothing the matter with her. 

She did not have the courage to say any- 
thing. 

After Mr. Holst had gone out she found 
a little New Testament which the Immigrant 
Missionary in New York had given her 
when she came to this country. This New 
Testament and a hymn book which her 
mother had given her for confirmation were 
all the religious books she had. She was not 
very well acquainted with the New Testa- 
ment, for she had never used it. But she 
felt a need of the Word of God, and she 
had a feeling that reading the Word of God 
was one of the things which she ought to do, 
if a change was to be effected in her. 

She started to read the Gospel of John. 
Some of the narratives she remembered since 
the time she as a little girl had read her 
Bible history. Some of it she understood 
and some of it she did not understand. She 
read about the visit of John and Andrew 
with Jesus. She read about Nicodemus, who 
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came to Jesus by night. Oh, if she like these 
men could have gone to Jesus to talk with 
Him! She would have asked Him what 
to do that she might have a settlement with 
God. She did not know how to go at it. 
But then all these men were decent people. 
The idea of Jesus sitting down to talk with 
such a one as she was! Oh, no, she would 
have to become different before that could 
be done. Then she came to the fourth chap- 
ter. There she read that Jesus sat down to 
speak with a woman. She was wondering 
what kind of a woman that was. She had 
had five husbands, and the one she now had 
was not her husband. How was she to un- 
derstand this anyway? Did she really live 
with a man without being married to him? 
It almost seemed so. Why, she must be a 
bad woman! And still Jesus sat there and 
talked with her so kindly and nice. Could 
she believe that He really would listen also 
to her? ‘Oh, God! be merciful to me! Oh, 
God! I can’t pray! Oh, God! You must 
help me.” 

The days that followed were hard and 
heavy days for Mrs. Holst. More and more 
it dawned on her what an awful sinner she 
was. At first she thought mostly of her 
drunkenness, but gradually her eyes were 
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opened to the fact that her drinking was only 
one of her great sins. She thought that she 
had never done anything but sinning. Every- 
thing that she had done was wrong. Her 
whole life seemed like one black, dirty trail. 
How had she brought up her children? 
They had not only been compelled to live in 
poverty and rags, because their parents had 
spent for beer what they should have had 
for food and clothing; but they had been per- 
mitted to grow up like heathen. Never had 
she taught them a prayer or instructed them 
in the Word of God. On the contrary she 
had by her example taught them to blas- 
pheme God and scoff at His people. They 
had seen nothing but sin and shame from 
their’ mother. It was a marvel that God 
had suffered her to live so long. And now 
when she began to think of getting converted, 
that seemed an utter impossibility. She had 
not onl¥ lived a shameful and ungodly life; 
but she felt that she was hard, wicked, and 
ungodly in her heart and soul. She was 
worse than she had ever been. Yea, some- 
times she even felt as though she hated God. 
There seemed to be no way out of her misery. 
It did not seem possible for her to get con- 
verted. She had most likely gone too far 
into sin. And was it strange that God would 
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have nothing to do with her? Had she not 
scoffed at everything that was holy? And 
had she not laughed and enjoyed it when 
Lars Peterson sat in her house ridiculing the 
Word of God? God is not mocked: for 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap. 


Vit 


(Oe morning a few days after Mrs. 
Holst had attended the meeting in the 
church basement, her husband said to her, 
as he was about to leave the house, “‘I don’t 
believe you’re well, Martha; it seems to me 
you've been so sober and queer for some 
days. What’s the matter?” 

“No, I ain’t sick; but—I’ve been thinkin’ 
that it’s about time we started to—to live 
different.” 

‘“Tt’s not easy to live different, when any- 
body can’t get work. You can’t make any- 
thin’ out of nothin’.” 

“Oh, well, we wouldn’t have to be so hard 
up for the things that we need for our bodies 
either, if we didn’t drink the way we do. 
But that wasn’t what I had in mind. I 
meant’’—she started to cry—“I meant that 
—that we must repent—or we'll be lost,” 
she at last managed to say. 

‘Have you begun to get holy, Martha?” 

‘No, I’m sorry to say, I’m not holy; but 
I believe that it’s high time both for you an’ 
me to begin to consider whether we don’t 
need to become a little holier than we are.” 

‘‘That’s exactly what I've said, that that 
"ere woman that’s hangin’ around here makes 
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you loony. But I tell you, Martha, that I 
don’t want no preachin’. And I tell you, 
too, that if that ere woman comes around 
here again, I’m goin’ to drive ’er out of the 
house. I won’t stand for it. I don’t want 
to have nothin’ to do with either her nor any 
other of these ’ere hypocritical prayer meet- 
in’ crowd.” 

‘Now you’re unreasonable, Frederick. 
She came to us when I was sick abed, and 
purty near both freezin’ and starvin’ to 
death. An’ she has brought us grub and 
coal day after day, while we’ve been spendin’ 
for beer what you made even after she be- 
gan to come to our house. If it hadn’t béen 
for her I don’t believe that I’d been alive to- 
day. An’ then you want us to thank her in 
that way. No sir, that Pll never do. And 
now I want to tell you, Frederick, that this 
life in sin I can’t stand any more. If there 
is any way by which such an ungodly woman 
as I am, can be converted, then I want to be- 
come a Christian. You may say what you 
please. I was over in the church basement 
here the other evenin’. Oh, you ought to’ve 
heard a man offerin’ prayer over there. It 
could’ve touched a stone. An’ one thing 1s 
sure, that man was happy, because he had 
found peace with God. That I could hear.” 
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“Couldn’t you smell it? So you've been 
to church, too, have you? Of course, I 
might’ve known that that there holy woman 
wanted you there. I spose we'll soon have 
prayer meetin’s at our house, too. Well I 
declare, so you’re goin’ to be holy an’ start 
to have company with these here hypocrites. 
I tell you it’s goin to be edifyin’ to have these 
long, vinegar faces in the house. No sir, I 
never thought it, Martha. I really thought 
you had more sense. And I know that you 
haven’t thought much of that hypocritical 
gang before.” 

‘Oh no, as long as a person lives in sin and 
shame he doesn’t like those who try to lead 
a holy an’ godfearin’ life. Their whole life 
condemns our ungodly conduct. But I be- 
lieve, Frederick, that we’ve done the church 
people a great injustice by scoffin’ an’ pokin’ 
fun at ’em. Isn’t it the church people that 
have just about supported us lately? It’s 
of them we've got the grub we’ve eaten to- 
day, an’ the coal we have got in the stove 
now. What’s become of all the friends 
we've been drinkin’ with? Not one of them 
shows up now we really need help. An’ 
then these church people, that don’t know 
us at all, an’ that we’ve only scoffed at, comes 
an’ brings us both food and fuel.” 
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‘Oh, you needn’t believe they’re doin’ it 
for nothin’. You bet, those preachers are 
purty smart, they are. They don’t do any- 
thin’ for nothin’. They’re too fond of money 
for that. You can be sure, they expect to 
get it back. Don’t you know that those long 
robed pharisees call themselves fishers of 
men, an’ you don’t fish without bait. You 
just swallow the hook, an’ let them catch 
you. As soon as they've got you into the 
church, you'll just see how they’ll make you 
open up your pocket-book.”’ 

“They sure would get a gold fish if they 
got me into the church, wouldn’t they? You 
say they don’t do anything for nothin’. But 
don’t you remember that the preacher 
preached the funeral sermon when little Si- 
gurd died? I ’spose you didn’t offer him 
any pay, did you? An’ I’m sure he is not 
expectin’ any either. An’ if it hadn’t been 
for Haakon and John Torgerson, we 
shouldn’t have been able to bury the little 
one even. You know they haven’t got any 
pay either for the coffin or the carriage or the 
grave. An’ they’re both members of St. 
Peter’s Church.” 

“Oh, well, those Torgerson brothers 
could well afford to do that much for poor 
people. An’ then what they gave us wasn’t 
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very expensive stuff anyway. That thing 
won't break ’em.”’ 

“No, Frederick, you know better’n to talk 
that way. But you're worked up because I 
told you that we ought to repent. Oh, Fred- 
erick, we’ve agreed in our serving the devil, 
let us also agree to repent and seek the 
Lord. Haven't we been travelin’ on the way 
to perdition long enough? Oh, dear Fred- 
erick, let us leave this awful life in sin. You 
know it has only brought us poverty, misery, 
an’ disgrace, an’ it will bring us eternal 
damnation. Think of our children, Fred- 
erick! What kind of a bringin’ up have we 
given them? ‘There won't be anything but 
the same misery for them. Oh, let us agree 
to repent and seek the Lord.” 

Mrs. Holst began to cry. She held her 
hands to her face and sobbed like a child. 

“I notice you’ve learned to bawl. An’, 
my goodness, the way you can preach al- 
ready! It seems to me I can purty near smell 
the brimstone. You ought to turn preacher, 
Martha. You sure would be an expert to 
send people to hell. You'd be a crackerjack 
to preach about fire an’ brimstone an’ weep- 
in’ an’ gnashin’ of teeth. It seems to me 
you’re purty good already for not havin’ 
had more experience. Yes sir,” he said, 
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changing his voice, “‘it’s true that we've 
agreed. We've been gettin’ along fine to- 
gether. We've never quarreled until today. 
But whose fault is it? I'll admit that it may 
not be exactly as it should be that we’ve been 
drinkin’ as much as we have; but you needn’t 
for a moment believe that it’s goin’ to get 
any better by dragging these ’ere prayer 
meetin’ fools into the house. An’ I tell you, 
Martha, that preachin’ an’ bawlin’ an’ pray- 
in’ an’ such I’m not goin’ to stand for. An’ 
I want to tell you, too, that there ain’t goin’ 
to be any peace an’ harmony in this house, 
if you begin with this here sanctimonious 
hypocrisy. For shame!” 

Frederick Holst left the house slamming 
the door as hard as he could. 

After he had gone a few blocks and the 
anger had left him, he began to think. This 
was the first time that an unfriendly word 
had passed between him and his wife. And 
what had he gotten so angry about? He had 
lost his head because his wife wanted to re- 
pent and quit this ungodly way of living. 
Was it not true as she had said, that the 
drinking had only brought them poverty and 
misery? Was it not true that they were as 
badly off as they possibly could be? He who 
had been such an able worker that he easily 
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could have made twenty dollars a week, if 
he only had attended to his work, he was 
now a complete wreck. He could have had 
a nice and comfortable home instead of the 
dog hole in which he now lived. He could 
have been an honored and respected man; 
and now he was looked down upon by all 
decent people. His wife and children could 
have been nicely provided for, and now they 
were suffering from both cold and hunger. 
And what was the cause of it all? Booze, 
nothing but booze. And then when his wife 
wanted them to quit drinking and to begin 
to lead a decent life, he had scolded her, 
treated her roughly and scoffed at her. Was 
it right to act like that? Was it not he who 
had induced also her to begin to drink, and 
who had dragged her down into this squalor? 
Was it fair to get angry at her, because she 
wanted to try to get out of the misery? But 
that prayer meeting business which she had 
been dragged into, no sir, that he was not 
going to stand for. But his wife was right, 
that the booze only brought them poverty 
and disgrace. He was going to quit drink- 
ing. He was going to quit this minute. He 
was going to show Martha that a person did 
not have to wear a long face and attend 
prayer meetings to become a decent and re- 
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spectable man. And then he was going to 
be kind to her. When people get these re- 
ligious whims they get sort of queer, and if 
you contradict them they only get worse. 
They sort of imagine that they are suffering 
as martyrs. Martha, poor woman, had been 
sick, and you know how it is when a person 
gets sick and begins to think that he prob- 
ably is going to die. And then that woman 
had come in to her and had brought them 
coal and things to eat, when they were freez- 
ing and hungry. It was not to be wondered 
at that she had sort of gotten a little soft 
around the heart. Woman folks are easily 
moved; they are the weaker sex; one must 
not forget that. He was going to quit drink- 
ing, that was a cinch. And if he quit drink- 
ing, he knew that he could get work again. 
He would not say another word to Martha 
about her getting religion. He would treat 
her as though nothing had happened, try to 
cheer her up, and he had no doubt it would 
pass over as soon as she got entirely well. 
But it would take its time. 

Tom Myrland, the saloonkeeper, had 
last evening promised him a little work if 
he would come over today. It was not very 
much, only some of the saloon furniture that 
had been broken in a row; but then he would 
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get at least fifty cents for it anyway. That 
half dollar he would bring right home and 
give it to his wife. Beer he would never 
touch again. 

When Mr. Holst was through with the 
work, Tom Myrland handed him seventy- 
five cents and poured out a glass of beer for 
him. 

No thanks, he did not want any. 

‘Don’t you want beer, man? Well, now 
I believe the end of the world must be near! 
What on earth has gotten into you? You 
haven’t signed the pledge, have you?” 

Mr. Holst was on the point of telling the 
saloonkeeper that he had sworn off drinking, 
but his courage failed him, and he only mut- 
tered something that he hadn’t signed the 
pledge, but that he had a bad headache to- 
day. 

‘All right, sir, you don’t have to drink it,” 
the saloonkeeper said, emptying the glass 
himself. 

Mr. Holst got out as fast as he could. He 
looked a little sheepish, because Tom Myr- 
land smiled sort of sneeringly as he drank 
thes beer, 

At the next street corner he met Lars Pe- 
terson. 

“Hallo, Mr. Holst, well sir, now it’s a 
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tong time since I saw you. Come on, let us 
step in to Hans Anderson an’ get a glass of 
beer. I’ve been laid off this week, an’ 
haven't got nothin’ to do.” 

Lars Peterson grabbed Mr. Holst by the 
arm, and before he knew what to say they 
were inside the door of Hans Anderson’s 
saloon. 

And Frederick Holst did not get out 
again until he was drunk, and every cent 
that he had made was spent. 

It had been a hard day for Mrs. Holst. 
The ice was at last broken, and what she 
aad decided to tell him, while she sat in the 
church basement that Thursday evening, but 
which she had not been able to muster up 
courage to say, she had at last told him. 
But it had turned out so badly. Mr. Holst 
had gotten angry. All the years they had 
been living together he had never spoken to 
her in that way. And the worst part of it 
was that she had not managed to say it in 
the right way and in the right spirit. In- 
stead of saying what she had planned to say 
in a loving way, she had gotten angry, too. 
She could never expect to win her husband 
in that way. It was probably best not to 
say anything to him about religious matters, 
at least not until she had experienced more 
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of it herself. But the prospects of making 
progress along these lines were not very 
bright. Mr. Holst had spoken about her 
having become holy. Oh, that his words had 
been true! But it certainly did not seem to 
be an easy matter to become holy. One 
thing, however, was certain,*she was not 
going to give up; she was not going 
to continue to live the way she had been 
living. She did not care what Mr. Holst 
said. She would willingly bear any ridicule 
that he could heap on her, only so that 
she could be converted and become a Chris- 
tian! When he started to scoff at her she 
was not going to answer him. 

But it was not only her spiritual condition 
that worried her. How were they going to 
manage to make a living? Mr. Holst had 
no work, nor did it make much difference 
whether he had work or not, because if he 
made anything, the saloon keeper got it. 
How was this going to end? Sister Caroline 
had been good to them and brought them 
food and coal when she found her sick in 
bed, but they could not expect the Church 
to keep on supporting them, especially when 
it was found out that they were continually 
drinking and would not do anything to help 
themselves. The house rent had not been 
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paid for several months, and the landlord 
had threatened that if they did not soon pay 
the rent, they would have to get out. He 
could not afford to rent out his house for 
nothing. If it had not been for the fact that 
it was so unusually cold, he would certainly 
long ago have ordered the constable to throw 
them out. 

It was evident that if money was to be 
gotten for food, clothes, coal ard house rent, 
she would have to make that money her- 
self. She began to feel quite strong again 
after the sickness, and she would have to 
try to get washing or scrubbing. There were 
so many women that supported both them- 
selves and their children in that way. She 
was going to try that. 


IX. 


HEN Frederick Holst woke up next 

morning he felt ashamed of himself. 
It was aggravating that he should have met 
Lars Peterson. If it had not been for him, 
he might have brought home those seventy- 
five certs and sort of made up for the injustice 
which he had done to his wife. While he 
was repairing the furniture in Tom Myr- 
land’s saloon he several times thought of 
how he would make his wife feel good when 
he brought home the little sum he had made, 
and that without having tasted a drop of 
beer. When Mr. Myrland had poured the 
beer into the glasses for his customers, his 
mouth had been watering; but he had forced 
his eyes away from the foaming beer, and 
had bit his teeth together, and worked with 
all his might. And then in spite of all his 
efforts he came home drunk without a penny. 
It was a shame that he was not more of a 
man. But this was absolutely the last time 
that he was going to come home in that con- 
dition. 

He did not exactly know how to act. He 
wanted to show his wife that he was not 
angry with her, but he did not know what to 
say. He took little Ella up in his lap, told 
her she was a good little girl, and asked how 
her doll was getting along. 
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Well, the head of the doll had been 


broken, and one of the arms was gone. 

Oh, that was too bad; but papa would 
soon buy a new doll for his little girl. 

He saw the hymnbook and the New Testa- 
ment lying on the table, but he did not say 
anything, pretended that he did not notice 
them. 

At the breakfast table he said, ‘I believe 
Ill go out to Hans Gram today an’ see if he 
can’t give me some work.” 

Hans Gram was a contractor, and usually 
had several buildings under construction. 
He and Mr. Holst were from the same place 
in Norway, had been in the same confirma- 
tion class, and had come to America together. 
For some time after their arrival to this 
country they were chums; but a couple years 
after they had come over from Norway, 
Hans Gram had been converted, and since 
then their friendship had come to an end. 
Shortly after Mr. Gram’s conversion he had 
visited his old friend, had told him Of the 
experience which he had had, and had tried 
to persuade him to go with him to church. 
But Mr. Holst had only laughed at him for 
being such a fool as to let the preachers scare 
him by their preaching of fire and brimstone, 
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and since then their ways had parted. And 
while Mr. Gram had gotten to be well off, 
Mr. Holst had grown poor. 

Although Mrs. Holst did not have much 
hope that it would be of any use to go out 
to Mr. Gram, she also thought that there 
would be nothing lost by it, and she only 
answered, ‘‘Well yes, you might do that, 
Frederick.” 

His tools Mr. Holst had either sold or 
pawned, piece by piece, but he still had a 
hammer and a saw. These he took along 
and went out to hunt for Mr. Gram, who 
lived about four or five miles away, but hav- 
ing no money for car fare, he had to foot it. 
So he had plenty of time to think over what 
he was going to say to Mr. Gram when he 
met him. He was going to tell him the 
whole truth,—that he had been drinking un- 
til he was completely down and out, that it 
was impossible for him to get work, because 
nobody wanted him. But he was also going 
to tell him that he now had firmly made up 
his mind never to touch liquor again, and 
that if Mr. Gram would only give him some- 
thing to do, he might pay him whatever he 
pleased, and the very first time that Mr. 
Gram saw him drunk or found out that he 
had been drinking he might discharge him. 
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After a long search he finally found the 
place where Mr. Gram was putting up a 
three story brick building. 

No, Mr. Gram did not care to hire him. 
In the first place he did not need any more 
carpenters just now; he did not keep a full 
force during the coldest part of the winter. 

Some days it was almost impossible for 
the masons to do anything. And when the 
masons could not work, there was nothing 
for the carpenters to do either. And in the 
next place he had to have people that, he 
could depend on, he added. It would not 
do to have carpenters that would work one 
day, but probably would not show up the 
next. The masons and the plumbers and the 
lathers could not go idle while the carpenters 
were boozing. 

“I don’t expect that you should believe 
me,’ Mr. Holst answered, “because I 
haven’t behaved in such a way that anybody 
would want to give me work. I know that 
I haven’t ’tended to business. If it hadn’t 
been for the booze and because I’ve neglected 
my work, I wouldn’t have had to come here 
today to beg for work. But I only ask that 
you'll give me a chance. If I get full a 
single time, I shan’t bother you any more or 
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ask you for work again. I know it’s true 
that nobody can’t use men they can’t depend 
on, I’ve found that out good and plenty. 
That’s the reason nobody wants me. But 
look a here, Mr. Gram, if a man is down 
an’ out as I am, is there no way by which 
he can have a chance to get up again? I’ve 
made up my mind as sure as anything can be, 
that [’ll never taste beer or whisky again. 
Oh, give me a chance, Mr. Gram, to try to 
Become a man once more.” 

“I don’t take any stock in your promises, 
Mr. Holst. It’s so common for drunkards 
to form good resolutions and make strong 
promises when they are sober and _ under- 
stand that they’re going to the dogs. But 
before you’ve had time to turn around, 
they’re in the gutter just the same as before. 
The great trouble is that drinking destroys 
the will-power in men.” 

“Yes, you’re right, an’ I am not goin’ to 
contradict you; but remember, Hans, I’ve 
wife and five children at home. We have no 
food in the house except what people have 
given us. An’ if you won’t for the sake of 
old friendship help me, I see nothin’ but 
starvation for neither wife nor kids. It don’t 
make any difference what becomes of me. I 
haven't deserved any better; but it’s mighty 
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tough to see one’s own woman an’ kids starve 
and freeze to death, ’specially when a per- 
son knows that it’s his own fault.” 

That touched Mr. Gram’s heart, and al- 
though he really did not need any more car- 
penters at present, he would nevertheless 
give Mr. Holst a job, but it was to be clearly 
understood that the first time Mr. Holst got 
drunk there was no more work to be had. 

Yes, certainly, Frederick Holst did not 
expect to get work on any other condition. 

Mr. Gram gave him a dollar in advance 
for car fare; it was too hard to walk all 
that way morning and evening. 

Saturday evening he had made six dollars. 
Mr. Gram told him that the dollar which he 
had given him in advance might be deducted 
from his pay some other time. He supposed 
that Mr. Holst needed the six dollars now 
he had been out of work so long. 

When he came to Hans Anderson’s saloon 
Saturday evening on his way home from 
work, he felt an awful craving for a glass 
of beer. It seemed as though he suddenly 
lost all power of resistance. His mouth was 
watering. He wanted to get one glass of 
beer, just one single glass, and then he was 
going right home. 

He went into the saloon, and he did not 
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get out until a good while after midnight, 
and then two thirds of his money were spent. 

Mrs. Holst sat up waiting for him. When 
he did not come home at the regular time 
in the evening, she knew what had happened. 
She had mentioned to Mr. Holst one day 
that she had thought of starting to wash 
clothes for people, but he would not hear of 
it. In some way they would get along until 
Saturday, he thought, and then he would get 
pay for the four days he had been working, 
and she might depend on it that he would 
never drink any more. Not a drop of beer 
should ever again get inside of his lips. He 
had been so kind these days, since he began 
to work for Hans Gram. He was entirely 
a new man. He stayed at home every eve- 
ning, and he never mentioned a word about 
the “‘prayer meetin’ guys.” She did not feel 
sure that he would not drink any more, but 
she did not go out to get any washing. They 
somehow got through till Saturday evening, 
and she almost began to look for his com- 
ing home with the money and to anticipate 
a square meal that evening. 

But alas! he did not come. Oh, no, she 
might have known that. Good resolutions 
and depending on one’s own strength avails 
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nothing against the power of sin. On Mon- 
day she would have to try to get some work. 

Oh, that the Lord could get a hold of both 
her and her husband’s heart! Then she 
would not care how much she would have 
to suffer otherwise. That one thing wor- 
ried her early and late. Wherever she 
went it continually seemed to sound in 
her ears that she must have a settlement with 
God. But as the days went by, one after the 
other, the prospect for a settlement only 
grew darker and darker. There was no limit 
to her wickedness. Her sins towered up like 
a great mountain between her and her God. 
And the Lord seemed far away, highly ex- 
alted, stern and angry. The wrath of God 
towards sinners seemed unbearable. To ap- 
proach Him for such a sinner as she was, 
seemed out of the question. She tried to 
read, think and pray; but the heavens were 
closed to her. The more she tried to think, 
the more foggy everything seemed to get. 
She was a sinner, a great, abominable sin- 
ner, and the Lord was a just, angry judge, 
who punishes wickedness and condemns the 
ungodly. 

Sister Caroline had called on her a couple 
of times after the meeting in the church 
basement, and she had rejoiced because she 
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noticed that the Holy Spirit had begun His 
work in the heart of Mrs. Holst. But Mrs. 
Holst could not understand that. She did 
not feel the work of the Holy Spirit. She 
only felt that she was a miserable, ungodly 
woman, who could sin, only sin, but who saw 
no way out of sin. 

She wished she could nies a talk with the 
pastor. But she felt backward about going 
to him. And then he might think that she 
was simply pretending in order to get aid, 
as she had heard that some poor people were 
doing. 

When Frederick Holst woke up towards 
noon on Sunday he started to weep. 

“Drunk again, drunk again. Oh my God, 
I came home drunk again,” he at last sighed. 

“Yes, I guess you did.” Mrs. Holst did 
not have much to say. She sat over by the 
table reading her New Testament. Mr. 
Holst noticed that she had been weeping. 

‘TJ thought that I should have been able 
to leave the beer alone. But I don’t know 
what came over me. When I came to Hans 
Anderson’s saloon I lost all power over my- 
self. It’s a shame not to be more of a man 
than that.” 

‘“T believe that Sister Caroline was right 
when she said that it is very difficult for 
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people who are so used to drinkin’ as you 
and I are, to quit by their own power. I 
don’t believe we can quit unless we’re born 
again.” 

Mrs. Holst thought that under the circum- 
stances she dared to say that much. 

Mr. Holst did not answer. He had now 
twice made up his mind to show his wife 
that it was possible to turn over a new leaf 
and become a respectable man without going 
to such extremes as these church people did. 
But he had certainly not succeeded very well. 

He found the two dollars that were left, 
handed them to his wife and said, “You b-t- 
ter take care of what there is left, or they 
will go to the saloon keeper, too.” 

Poor Frederick Holst, he had honestly de- 
termined that he would quit drinking; but he 
did not realize his own weakness, nor did he 
understand the terrible power which the 
drinking habit gets over its victims. Now it 
began to dawn on him that it probably was 
not such an easy matter to quit as he had 
imagined. 

He could not go out to Hans Gram again, 
because the agreement between them was 
that as soon as he got drunk, there was to 
be no more work. He therefore did not 
answer when Mrs. Holst said that she would 
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have to go out and see if she could find some 
washing to do. He sat a long time looking 
down upon the floor. Finally he said: 

“T didn’t believe the day we were married 
that you should become a wash woman.” 

Mrs. Holst really felt sorry for him. 

“Oh well, never mind that,” she said, “I’m 
perfectly well again now, and my health is 
good. I can stand a great deal of work, 
an’—then, brighter days may still come, 
Frederick.” 

She thought she had to comfort him as 
well as she could. And when she saw him 
sitting there in such misery, a faint hope was 
awakened in her heart that a turn for the 
better would come. 

And what a glorious thing that would be, 
if such a thing could happen that her husband 
might be converted—that they both might be 
converted. Surely, to become a child of God 
was the greatest thing imaginable. That 
would be something so great that there 
would be nothing more to wish for in this 
world. Poverty and any other earthly 
trouble or tribulation would be easy to bear, 
only so they could find peace with God. And 
it would not only be heaven on earth for 
her, but just think what it would mean to the 
children! She imagined that to grow up in 
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a home where both father and mother feared 
the Lord and lived in His fellowship, would 
be next to growing up in the garden of Eden. 

In the meantime she would have to get out 
and hustle. She had been neglecting her chil- 
dren long enough. And as long as she was 
able, she would work early and late to keep 
the wolf from the door. 


X. 
A WIDOW who lived near by, both took 


in washing and went. out to do wash- 
ing. On Monday Mrs. Holst went over to 
see her. She probably might be able to tell 
her where she might get some washing. 

Yes, she knew where she could get wash- 
ing. One of the little boys of the pastor of 
St. Peter’s Church had just been over and 
asked her whether she could come over and 
do their washing this week, because their 
hired girl was sick. But she had taken in so 
much washing that she could not do it. If 
Mrs. Holst would go over to the pastor’s 
wife right away, she could undoubtedly get 
the job, and afterwards she would help her 
to get steady jobs, there was no danger about 
not getting work. There was plenty of 
washing and scrubbing to be had for anybody 
that was willing to work. 

Mrs. Holst went over to the parsonage 
and told the minister’s wife that she had 
heard that she was looking for some one to 
do her washing. 

Yes, she was. She might start right away. 

When she was through washing and had 
gotten her pay the pastor’s wife asked her if 
she was a widow. 
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No, she was not. 

‘Ts your husband sick, probably?” 

‘No, he is not sick, but he is out of work.” 

‘Without work? How can that be? It 
does not seem to be hard to get work now, 
we are having such good times, especially for 
working people.” 

‘Yes that may be, but—he hasn’t any 
work anyhow.” 

“Probably he—drinks ?” 

“Yes, he drinks; both he and I’ve been 
drinkin’.” 

“You are at least honest about it.” 

“Oh well, it don’t make it no better to lie 
about it. All who knows us, knows that we 
drink. It wouldn’t ha’ been necessary for us 
to be in the fix we are, if we hadn’t been 
drinkin’; but you reap what you sow. When 
a person lives without carin’ for God and 
His commandments, and is only tryin’ to do 
that which is sinful and ungodly, as we've 
been doin’ all our days, you can’t have 
nothin’ but misery.” 

“But you do not drink now, Mrs. Holst?” 

“T don’t know what to say. It sure ain’t 
long since I quit. I understand that if I’m 
to get power to quit sinnin’, I must be con- 
verted, and I understand that it would be a 
good thing to become a Christian. But for 
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one who has got so far away from God as 
I have, it’s not an easy matter to be con- 
verted. I’d do anything, if I only could get 
out of sin and become a Christian. But I 
can’t expect that God should want to accept 
such a one as I am.” 

“You ought to talk with my husband,” the 
pastor’s wife said, “he probably could help 
“Yes, I should like to very much. Is 
there a chance to talk with him now?” 

Yes, he had just come in; he was in his 
study upstairs; she might go right up to him. 

Mrs. Holst thought that it surely must be 
providential that she had gotten a chance to 
do washing for the pastor’s family, and that 
the pastor’s wife had suggested to her to 
speak to him, otherwise she would never have 
had the courage to do it. 

Although she was glad to have a chance 
to see the pastor, she also had a feeling of 
fear, as she went up the stairs to the pastor’s 
study. She had never spoken with a min- 
ister before, and she had always had a pecu- 
liar dread for preachers. But she had a 
strong desire to talk with someone who could 
shed light into the darkness in which she was 
groping about—if on the whole it was pos- 
sible that one who so long had been living 
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in darkness, could ever get any light and find 
grace with God. 

She did not know exactly how to begin, 
but there was something about the pastor 
which gave her courage. He was so friendly 
and straightforward that she nearly lost the 
fear she had had of preachers. 

‘The pastor must excuse,”’ she began, ‘“‘that 
I, who don’t belong to the church, an’ who 
am a perfect stranger to you, come here to 
take up your time; but I should like so much 
to have a little talk with you, if it ain’t too 
inconvenient for you.” 

“No,” the pastor answered, ‘“‘it is not in- 
convenient, and if I can be of any service to 
you I shall certainly be glad. Whether you 
belong to the church or not does not cut any 
figure.” 

“T was in the church basement one Thurs- 
day evening not long ago,” she continued, 
‘an’ then you spoke about the necessity of 
havin’ a settlement with God. You said that 
there had to be a settlement, an’ all the time 
since I’ve felt that that’s true. I need awful 
bad to get a settlement with God, that’s sure; 
but I’ve been thinkin’ on it, an’ the more I’ve 
been thinkin’, the more difficult it gets. I'd 
like to know whether the pastor thinks that 
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there is forgiveness to be had for such a one 
asiiie.. 

“Thank God, I am glad that I am in a po- 
sition to tell you that the Lord is longing 
much more to receive you into His fellow- 
ship than you are longing to get His grace.” 

“Well, I ’spose you think that I am an 
ordinary, decent, unconverted woman, but I 
ain’t. It’s no fun to tell about one’s own 
shame and disgrace, but I’m almost obliged 
to do so, if you’re to understand my case. 
You, of course, don’t know me, although 
you've been in our house once. It’s little 
over a year and a half since you spoke at 
the funeral of a little child of ours that died. 
We live on Bismarck Court. My husband’s 
name is Frederick Holst. But I s’pose you 
meet so many people that you can’t remem- 
bersit.« 

Yes, the pastor did remember that he had 
been at her house. 

“Then you probably also remember how 
it looked at our house. I[ don’t think that 
you've been in the house of many people 
where it looked so bad. An’ it’s all our own 
fault. You can’t imagine how ungodly we’ve 
been livin’. That men drink is somethin’ 
very common; but I don’t believe there are 
many men that is worse drunkards than I 
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am. I’ve been livin’ in drunkenness for many 
years. An’ I’ve not only been drinkin’ my- 
self, but I’ve also helped my husband to be- 
come a drunkard and a wreck. An’ I’ve let 
my children grow up without teachin’ them 
the Word of God, an’ such things as church 
and preachers I’ve only scoffed at and made 
fun of. If anybody has deserved to be con- 
demned I sure have. An’ I’ve not only com- 
mitted great sins and led an abominable life, 
but my heart is so evil and as hard as a stone. 
An’ I s’pose that ain’t to be wondered at; 
when a person has been livin’ the way I’ve 
been livin’ all these years, he can’t expect to 
get different in his heart than I’ve gotten. 
An’ then I s’pose there ain’t much hope for 
salvation. All this comes home to me some- 
times, ‘specially nights, so that I feel as 
though I can’t stand it.” 

“You said that you were in the church 
basement that evening when I spoke about 
the necessity of a settlement?” 

“Yes, I was, an’ it was ’specially what you 
said about the necessity of a settlement that 
made such an impression on me.” 

“Then probably you also remember what 
text I had that evening?” 

“No, that I don’t remember. Oh no, I 
ain’t much acquainted with the Bible. I’ve 
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neither heard nor read the Word of God for 
many years.”’ 

“But I remember it. It was this passage, 
‘Come now, and let us reason together, saith 
Jehovah: though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be as white as snow; though they be 
red like crimson, they shall be as wool.’ ” 

“Yes, now I remember it. That was the 
text; it was the text about a settlement with 
the Lord.” 

“Well, it was the truth about the necessity 
of a personal settlement with God which the 
Holy Spirit that evening brought home with 
power to you. But there is in that text also 
another truth which the Holy Spirit also 
would like to have you see and understand. 
You notice that God presupposes that those 
whom He encourages to come and have a 
settlement with Him, are great sinners. 
They are people whose sins are like scarlet 
and crimson. And what does He promise 
them, if they will come? He says that they 
shall be like snow and wool. What the Lord 
means is this: No matter how great and 
how many their sins may be, if they will 
acknowledge and confess them, they shall 
be forgiven.” 

‘Yes, I s’pose that’s so; but the pastor has 
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no idea what an awful life I’ve been livin’. 
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‘Jesus says, ‘Him that cometh to me I will 
in no wise cast out.’ You may read through 
the Bible from beginning to end, and you 
will not find a single instance where the Lord 
has turned away a sinner that wanted grace. 
You will never find a case in which Christ 
said to anyone who wanted forgiveness for 
his sins, ‘No, you have sinned too much’; or 
‘You have sunk too deep into the mire’; or, 
‘You have been away too long’; or, ‘You 
have wandered too far away.’ You know 
the story of the prodigal son. He had 
wasted his substance with riotous living, he 
had devoured his father’s living with har- 
lots, and he would fain have filled his belly 
with the husks that the swine did eat. But 
how was he received when he came to his 
father and said, ‘I have sinned against heav- 
en, and in thy sight: I am no more worthy 
to be called thy son? His father was moved 
with compassion, fell on his neck and kissed 
him, and prepared a feast, because his heart 
was filled with joy over the fact that his son 
had come back. : 

“Once when Jesus had been invited by a 
Pharisee to eat with him and sat down to 
eat, there came to Him one of these poor, 
fallen women who had lived a bad and un- 
godly life, so that all people in town knew 
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what kind of a woman she was, and stood’ 
behind at His feet weeping. What did Je- 
sus say to her? Did He say, ‘You degraded, 
filthy woman, do you imagine that I could 
receive you? Do you not know that I am 
holy and pure? How, then, dare you, an im- 
pure woman, approach me?’ Did He say 
that? No, He said, ‘Thy sins are for- 
given.’ ” 

“Yes, but don’t you think that she was 
converted before she came to Jesus and stood 
by His feet?” 

“The Bible does not say anything about 
that; but we read that the Pharisee whose 
guest Jesus was, thought that if Jesus were 
a prophet, He would have known what kind 
of a woman she was, and that He of course 
would have had nothing to do with her. You 
see the Pharisee reasoned exactly the way 
you do. But the Lord reasons differently. 
Therefore we read in Isaiah, ‘Let the wicked 
forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts; and let him return unto Jehovah, 
and He will have mercy upon him; and to 
our God, for He will abundantly pardon.. 
For my thoughts are not your thoughts, 
neither are your ways my ways, saith Jeho- 
vah. For as the heavens are higher than 
the earth, so are my ways higher than your 
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ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts.’ 
Hence you see that in regard to receiving 
a sinner and pardoning him, the Lord’s 
thoughts are not like our thoughts; they are 
as much higher than our thoughts as the 
heavens are higher than the earth. In re- 
gard to our salvation we must not think ac- 
cording to man’s way of thinking; we must 
learn to think as God thinks. Supposing the 
woman that we just spoke about, was con- 
verted before she came into the house of the 
Pharisee, there must nevertheless have been 
a time when she for the first time was par- 
doned. And what moved the Lord then to 
receive her and forgive her her sins? No, 
the Lord never receives a sinner because he 
is worthy to be received. In that case he 
would not be saved by grace. ‘I will love 
them freely,’ says the Lord. But let us look 
at another instance. Have you read in John 
4 about a conversation which Jesus had at 
the well of Jacob with a woman that came 
out there to fetch water?” 

“Yes, I’ve read that story, an’ I’ve been 
wonderin’ what kind of a woman she really 
was.” 

‘Well, she was a woman that lived with 
a man without being married to him. What 
did Jesus say to that woman, even before she 
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showed any sign of sorrow or repentance? 
He said, ‘If thou knewest the gift of God, 
and who it is that saith to thee, Give me to 
drink, thou wouldest have asked of Him, 
and He would have given thee living water.’ 
This woman had not asked for the living 
water, she had not asked for grace; but Je- 
sus says that if she had only asked, He would 
have given her. Hence you see that he that 
asketh receiveth, and that it is not our re- 
pentance and prayer that makes the Lord 
willing to give us grace; He is willing be- 
fore we ask. 

‘And if you want a still stronger proof of 
the fact that God never casts out a sinner 
that comes to Him and asks for grace and 
forgiveness, no matter how awful and many 
his sins may be, let me remind you of King 
Manasseh. He was king for fifty-five years, 
and it seems that he tried with all his might 
to be as ungodly as he possibly could. It 
seems that he made a study of iniquity and 
disregard of the Law of God. He surpassed 
in wickedness the heathen nations whom Je- 
hovah had destroyed before the children of 
Israel. He introduced the worst kinds of 
idolatry; he sacrificed his own children to the 
idols; he practiced augury, and used enchant- 
ments, and practiced sorcery, and dealt with 
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them that had familiar spirits and with wiz- 
ards. And he seduced also Judah and the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, so that they did 
evil more than the heathen nations. And 
still we read that when he besought Jehovah, 
his God, and humbled himself greatly be- 
fore the God of his father, and prayed for 
grace and forgiveness, the Lord heard his 
supplication and received him, and forgave 
him.” 

‘But I’ve known better. When I was a 
child I was instructed in the Word of God, 
so I’ve no excuse. I haven’t sinned ’cause I 
didn’t know what was right. Probably King 
Manasseh didn’t know any better.” 

“Yes, he did. He knew better. He was 
the son of one of the most pious kings that 
ever sat on the throne of Judah. He had 
undoubtedly been instructed and admonished 
to fear Jehovah and to walk in His ways. 
But he spurned the admonition of his father, 
as he rejected the commandments of God. 
And the fact that he had a godfearing father 
who had taught him the right way, made his 
sin so much greater. And still, as stated, we 
find that when he asked for forgiveness, the 
Lord received him and forgave him his sins. 

“Tt has never happened, and it will never 
happen, that the Lord casts anyone out that 
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comes to Him. The Lord’s desire to pardon 
you, Mrs. Holst, is much stronger than your 
desire to be pardoned. Oh, if you only knew 
how the heart of the Lord at this moment is 
burning in love toward you.” 

The tears came into the eyes of Mrs. 
Holst. 

“Do you really believe that? Do you 
really believe that God can love such a 
wicked and ungodly sinner as I am?” 

“T know He can, because the Word of 
God says so. And heaven and earth shall 
pass away, but the Word of the Lord abideth 
forever. The Son of man came not to call 
the righteous, but sinners to repentance. 
That Jesus received harlots and publicans 
and such as had led a notoriously wicked life, 
and that He showed love to such people, that 
was exactly what the Pharisees were so put 
out about. And therefore He said to the 
Pharisees, ‘They that are in health have no 
need of a physician, but they that are sick.’ ” 

“I'd like to be perfectly honest and tell 
you the whole truth, so you wouldn’t think 
that I’m better than I am,” Mrs. Holst ob- 
jected; ‘“‘but I feel that I’m not able to ex- 
plain to you how awfully ungodly and wicked 
[ am. I s’pose a man in your position can’t 
very well understand how people like us 
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really live. There ain't nobody of those 
spoken of in the Bible that has lived the way 
Ighaves, 

“T will tell you something, Mrs. Holst,” 
the pastor replied, “you do not yourself by 
far understand how wicked and ungodly you 
are; but whether you and I understand it or 
not, that does not cut any figure. The fact 
is that when Jesus Christ was here on earth, 
He was the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sin of the world. He bare our sins in 
His body upon the tree. He was wounded 
for our transgressions and bruised for our 
iniquities. He was made sin for us, and He 
gave Himself a ransom for all. The ques- 
tion now is not how many or how few sins 
we have. The question is, Do we believe 
that Jesus has done what He came to this 
world to do? Do we believe that He really 
has atoned for all sin, for everything that 
is called sin, all conceivable kinds of. sin, 
every sin of every sinner? Jesus Himself 
says that He poured out His blood for the 
forgiveness of sins. And for what purpose 
do you think He poured out His blood for 
the forgiveness of sins? Was it not in order 
that sinners might come into fellowship with 
God, although they had both many and great 
sins? If Christ died for all sinners, both 
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small sinners and great sinners, then all sin- 
ners have permission to come, and have the 
right to come, and you see, Mrs. Holst, that 
your sins do no longer bar you. It was 
simply with that purpose in view Christ died, 
that our sins might not hinder our pardon. 
If it were to depend on us, then no one could 
come into fellowship with God, it makes no 
difference whether he were the most ungodly 
or the most pious, because we are all sinners, 
and none of us can take away or atone for a 
single sin, and it is our sins that separate 
between us and our God. But since the Son 
of God has atoned for the sins of all men, 
then one has as much right and as great a 
privilege as the other. There is no distinc- 
tion, the Bible tells us. Therefore the Lord 
says, ‘I have blotted out as a thick cloud thy 
transgressions, and as a cloud thy sins: re- 
turn unto me, for I have redeemed thee.’ ”’ 
‘“‘And then there is not such a great dif- 
ference between sinners in their relations to 
God, as you think, Mrs. Holst. The Scrip- 
ture says that all have sinned and fall short 
of the glory of God. If we all, even the 
best among us, have sinned to such an extent 
that we have no glory or honor before God, 
then it is useless to begin to make compari- 
sons to find out who is the worst and who the 
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best. The fact is, we are all so bad that we 
have no glory, no honor before God, and 
therefore we have all deserved eternal con- 
demnation and nothing else. But on the 
other hand we are also all equally much 
saved and redeemed by the blood of Christ. 
One is as completely and perfectly redeemed 
as the other. Christ has given Himself a 
ransom for all sins, whether they be great or 
small, whether they be many or few. ‘God 
so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on 
Him should not perish but have eternal 
liters” 

Mrs. Holst was a woman of strong intel- 
lect. She wanted clear and strong arguments 
and reasons before she accepted a thing as 
true. But as soon as she saw the truth of a 
proposition, she was convinced, and she held 
fast to her conviction. 

“Tt seems clear from the Bible,’ she 
finally said, ‘“‘that the Lord is willin’ to re- 
ceive even the greatest sinners, if they turn 
to Him an’ ask forgiveness. What you have 
said an’ shown me out of the Bible is so con- 
vincin’ that it can’t be denied. But—don’t 
you believe that it is possible for a person to 
continue in sin so long that he at last can’t 
repent, even if he wants to?” 
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‘No, that I do not believe. In these mat- 
ters we must not go according to what we 
think, and what may seem reasonable or not 
reasonable to us, because, as we heard, our 
thoughts regarding these things are not the 
thoughts of the Lord. We must go accord- 
ing to what the Word of God says, and the 
Word of God nowhere says that he who 
wants grace and forgiveness cannot have it. 
On the contrary the Word of God expressly 
says, ‘He that is athirst, let him come, and 
he that will, let him take the water of life 
freely.’ And the Word of God says, ‘Ho, 
every one that thirsteth, come ye to the wa- 
ter.” Tell me, Mrs. Holst, would you like 
to get the grace of God? Would you like 
to drink of the fountain of the water of 
lifer. 

Mrs. Holst looked at the pastor. 
‘Whether I should like to get the grace of 
God? Well, that’s exactly what I should 
like to get. I’d give anything only so the 
Lord would forgive me my sins an’ take me 
into His fellowship.” 

‘All right. Don’t you see that the Lord 
here invites you to come and get what you 
are longing for? Here we read that every 
one who thirsts, that is to say, all who are 
longing for grace, all who would like to be 
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pardoned, must come and quench their thirst. 
God is not trying to deceive us. If one who 
wanted grace could not turn to God and get 
grace, then God would not tell him to come 
and get what he was thirsting for. There- 
fore the Lord says, ‘Ask, and it shall be given 
you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you; for every one that 
asketh receiveth; and he that seeketh findeth; 
and to him that knocketh it shall be opened.’ ”’ 

“But I read in the New Testament here 
the other day that many shall seek to enter 
in, an’ shall not be able.” 

“Let us look a little at that passage. We 
find it in Luke 13:24. A man asked Jesus 
whether there are few that are saved. To 
that question Jesus gave no answer; but He 
said, ‘Strive to enter in by the narrow door: 
for many, I say unto you, shall seek to enter 
in, and shall not be able.’ Hence, in this 
passage the Lord exhorts us to strive to 
enter in by the narrow door. And as a reason 
why we ought to strive to enter in by the nar- 
row door, He mentions that many shall seek 
to enter in and shall not be able. Does the 
fact that many shall not be able to enter in 
by the narrow door, although they seek to 
enter in, does that seem to you to be an 
incentive to strive to enter in by the door?” 
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“No, it don’t seem to be. The fact that 
many who seek to enter in shall not be able, 
seems to me, rather to be discouraging. But 
that’s what it says, that many shall not be 
able to enter in by the narrow door.” 

“No, that is not what the Lord says. If 
we look at the following verse, we will find 
no difficulty in understanding what Jesus 
means. There we read, ‘When once the mas- 
ter of the house is risen up, and hath shut 
to the door, and ye begin to stand without, 
and to knock at the door, saying, Lord, open 
to us; and He shall answer and say to you, 
I know you not whence ye are.’ Hence, we 
understand that what the Lord means is this, 
Strive to enter in by the narrow door. It is 
important that ye do that now. Afterwards, 
when the door is closed, when the day of 
grace is passed, many will seek to get into 
heaven, but they shall not be able. It will 
be of no avail then to knock at the door and 
to seek to enter. It is too late then; the ac- 
ceptable time is passed. Oh no, Mrs. Holst, 
no one who on the day of grace strives to en- 
ter in by the narrow door will be refused ad- 
mittance. From the days of John the Bap- 
tist until now the kingdom of heaven suffer- 
eth violence, and men of violence take it by 
force,’ 
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‘Do you believe then that it is possible 
for me to be converted?” 

“Yes ma’am, there is no doubt about it.” 

‘Well, then I’m going to strive to enter 
in by the narrow door. I don’t care what 
I may have to suffer, an’ how hard I shall 
have to fight, if I only can become a child 
of God. I want to try hard to be converted.” 

Then the pastor and Mrs. Holst fell on 
their knees up there in the study, and the 
pastor took the need and helplessness, but 
also the longing and yearning, of Mrs. Holst 
to the throne of grace, 
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HE conversation which Mrs. Holst had 


with the pastor convinced her of one 
thing, and that was that even the greatest 
sinner could be pardoned if he ri pented. 
She did no longer question God’s willingness 
to receive her. She understood that He was 
anxious to receive sinners, and she also be- 
lieved that He was willing to receive her, if 
she only could repent, if she only could be 
converted. And she was going to repent; 
she was going to heed the admonition of the 
Lord to the wicked and unrighteous in the 
fifty-fifth chapter of Isaiah; she was going to 
seek Jehovah, she was going to call upon 
Him; she was going to forsake her ways and 
her thoughts; and she was going to return 
unto Jehovah; she was going to take the 
kingdom of heaven by force. She was going 
to try to read the Bible with more devout- 
ness. She was going to try to put more 
earnestness and feeling into her prayers. She 
was going to try to keep her thoughts from 
wandering away from God when she prayed. 
She was going to guard her heart, so that 
sin should not get such a power over her. 
Then she thought that God after some time,. 
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for Christ’s sake, would receive her into His 
fellowship. 

And she went at it in all earnestness. She 
tried with all her might to return to the 
Lord. But she did not succeed. Try as she 
would, she was not able to work herself into 
such a condition that she could say that she 
really was penitent. And she knew that in 
order to be received by the Lord one must 
be penitent. She was not able to take the 
kingdom of heaven by force. She could not 
Strive to enter the narrow door. She was 
not able to feel that devoutness of heart 
when she read the Word of God which she 
ought to have. Sometimes she felt as though 
she was moved by what she read, and then 
she thought that she was taking a start to- 
ward what she thought that she must feel, 
before she had any right to believe that her 
condition was such that God would receive 
her. But then this feeling left her again. 
She was not able to pray with such fervency 
that it amounted to anything. Once in a 
while it seemed that she could put some feel- 
ing into her prayers; at times she could even 
weep, and then she thought it began to look 
a little brighter. But such earnest and in- 
tensive feeling would not last. She felt 
spiritually dried up. She was not even able 
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to keep her thoughts together; when she 
wanted to concentrate her thoughts before 
the throne of grace, they would wander all 
over creation. And not only would worldly 
thoughts disturb her devotion, but, sad to 
say, sinful, wicked, ungodly, nay even blas- 
phemous thoughts would enter in. She cer- 
tainly did not succeed very well in guarding 
her heart so that sin should not get power 
over her. It made no difference how hard 
she tried to become more holy and pious, she 
was the same ungodly sinner, far away from 
God. When she had felt a little better, and 
had a faint hope that probably she had made 
the first step toward the beginning of her 
conversion, and then again sank back into 
the same old feeling of sinfulness, depravity, 
and impotence, she was on the point of giv- 
ing up. What was the use of trying any 
more? She would never get there anyway. 
But no, no, she could not, and she would not 
give up. Turn back to the life she had been 
leading ?—No, she could not do that. That 
life was intolerable. And the wrath of God 
was unbearable. She must get a settlement 
with God. 

Thus one week after the other passed by. 

In regard to making a living, she got along 
much better. She had steady work scrubbing 
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offices down town. She worked from five 
o’clock in the afternoon until toward mid- 
night. The work, of course, was hard, but 
after she got used to it she did not mind 
it. She made six dollars a week, and man- 
aged to get through somehow. 

Mr. Holst went from bad to worse. For 
several days after the last unsuccessful at- 
tempt to quit drinking he stayed at home. 
He was ashamed of himself, and spoke in. 
a meek and humble tone both to his wife and 
to his children. But after a few days he be- 
gan to think of trying to get work again. He 
had not been successful in his attempts to let 
the beer alone, but he would try again; he 
certainly must be able to quit. Steady work 
he could not get, but some little job of one 
kind or another he occasionally found. The 
first time he had earned a few pennies he 
brought these home and he was as happy as 
a child. But the next time he had fifty cents 
in his pocket he came no further than to 
Hans Anderson’s saloon, and when he came 
home he was intoxicated. And thus he con- 
tinued. If he managed to get a hold of a few 
cents he spent them for beer. After a while 
he never thought any more of trying to quit. 
He drank as often as he in any way could 
manage to get hold of beer or whiskey. He 
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was hanging around the saloons, swept the 
floor of the barrooms and cleaned the spit- 
toons for a glass of beer, and sneaked around 
when anybody that he knew came in to drink. 
The saloon keeper got tired of him, and 
sometimes he was told that he was not 
wanted around; but when he had made a lit- 
tle money so he had something to buy with, 
he was again welcome, and then he was again 
permitted to clean the spittoons for a glass 
of beer. 

Mrs. Holst had to take good care of the 
money that she made, otherwise Mr. Holst 
would steal it and spend it for liquor. When 
he no longer could find her money he began 
to beg humbly for five cents, and when she 
refused to give him, he got angry and began 
to threaten that if she would not let him have 
money he was going to take the holiness out 
of her. He could not see that there was 
much Christianity in keeping all to one self; 
that was certainly not according to the golden 
rule. Mrs. Holst told him that she was 
going to let him have enough to eat as long 
as she was able to make something to buy 
food with, but that she could not let him 
have money for beer. She did not make 
more than they sorely needed for food. 

His feelings toward his wife did not grow 
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any friendlier when Hans Anderson one day 
asked him whether it was true that his wife 
had turned holy. Yes, he was sorry to say, 
it was true. One of these hypocritical prayer 
meeting sisters had been in to see his wife 
when she was sick abed, and since then his 
woman had been entirely bewitched. It 
was no fun to get anything like that into the 
house, that was a cinch. 

Mr. Holst did not say any more, but he 
made up his mind then and there that he was 
not going to stand for this prayer meeting 
business any longer. You could not imagine 
anything more disgraceful than to have peo- 
ple begin to speak about his wife having 
gotten those holiness notions into her head. 

The same day an expressman got him 
along to help him haul a load of household 
goods from the freight depot for a family 
that was just moving to the city, and in the 
evening he had fifty cents. When Mrs. Holst 
at about midnight came home from her work 
down town Mr. Holst was at home. He was 
intoxicated, and had a pail of beer on the 
table. 

“A good thing you came, Martha,” he 
cried as she opened the door, “it’s mighty 
lonesome to sit here all alone. Here is beer 
for you, woman. I’ve been sittin’ here wait- 
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in’ for you, and I’ve denied myself, as the 
Scripture says, that also you might get a drop 
when you came home. Drink, Mrs. Holst.” 

He held the beer pail up to his wife. 

“No, I don’t want beer. You can drink it 
yourself, Frederick.” 

Mr. Holst got up, he was angry. 

“Will you drink, or will you not?” 

Mrs. Holst was frightened. She had 
never seen him act that way before. 

‘‘Now, be reasonable, Frederick,” she said 
as softly as she was able, “you know we 
hain’t got nothin’ to live from ’cept what I’m 
makin’, an’ you know that if I begin to drink 
again, then both we and the kids’”— — 

“T’m askin’ whether you will drink, Mrs. 
Holiness,’ Mr. Holst thundered. ‘I don’t 
want no more preachin’. I don’t want no 
more of this—this—this hypocritical prayer 
meetin’ business; I’ve had enough of this 
abominable holiness. I don’t want it in my 
house. Do you hear, Martha Holst? I 
don’t want to be looked down upon and de- 
spised and ridiculed by decent people because 
I have a prayer meetin’ sister for a woman. 
Will you drink, or will you not drink, Mar- 
tha?” 

“No, I will not drink.” 

‘So you don’t want to drink? I s’pose you 
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think you’re much better than your husband 
after you fell in with these here hypocritical 
church people. I s’pose you think you're too 
good to keep company with such plain, com- 
mon people as me. But I’m goin’ to show 
you a thing or two, Iam. I’m goin’ to take 
the conceit out of you, you old, longfaced 
hag, you.” 

Mr. Holst threw the beer pail on the 
floor, and ran toward his wife like a tiger. 
She tried to get away from him; but he got 
a hold of her hair and dragged her through 
the door. 

‘‘Now you can go to the preacher, or to 
his boss, if you like. If you ever come back 
to this house, I’ll break every bone in your 
old body.” 

That night Mrs. Holst had to spend on 
the street. As luck would have it, it was not 
in the winter, so she did not suffer from the 
cold. When she returned to her home in the 
morning, Mr. Holst was still in bed. Her 
hymn book and New Testament were torn 
into a thousand pieces and strewn all over 
the floor. 

When Mr. Holst woke up toward noon, 
he got out of bed, put on his clothes and 
started for the door. Mrs. Holst asked him 
whether he did not want a cup of coffee. 
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Her kindness made an impression on him, 
and he hesitated for a moment. He did not 
know what to say or how to act. But his 
hatred for Christianity again got the better 
of him. 

‘Will you quit that there prayer meetin’ 
business, then, Martha?” he:asked. 

“Tf it’s possible that such a sinner as me 
can become a Christian, I would like to”— 

“That’s not what I asked you about. I 
asked whether you will quit the prayer meet- 
in’ business. Didn’t you hear what I told 
you last night, Martha ?”’ 

“Yes, I did, but you was drunk last night, 
an’ you didn’t know what you was sayin’ or 
doin’. Come on, Frederick, an’ get a cup of 
coffee,” 

Mr. Holst sat down and drank the coffee, 
but he was sullen, petulant, and angry. Af- 
ter the breakfast was finished he scampered 
off. 

From that time on he stayed away from 
his family still more. He came home only 
when he wanted something to eat, and when 
he after midnight needed a bed. Once in 
a while, when he had made a few cents, he 
came home drunk, abused his wife and drove 
her out of the house. 
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NE day as Frederick Holst came saun- 
tering down the street, he met Jonah 
Halvorson. 

‘Have you heard that Lars Peterson is 
dyin’?”” Jonah Halvorson asked. 

“Why, you don’t say? Is he dyin’?” 

“Yes, I guess that’s the way he is goin’. 
I was told about it down at Hans Anderson’s 
place, an’ so I thought I’d go over an’ see 
how he was, an’ when I came, Dr. Hirsch 
was there, an’ he said that Peterson was 
purty near at the end of his rope.” 

‘Did the doctor say that? What did Lars 
Peterson say then?” 

‘He didn’t say nothin’ till after the doctor 
was gone, but he changed awfully an’ began 
to sweat, an’ when the doctor was gone, he 
asked me to come over to the bed, an’ when 
I came over to him, he looked awful serious 
at me an’ said that he was not prepared to 
die, an’ asked me 1f I wouldn’t go down to 
Centre Avenue an’ get the preacher. I don’t 
understand it. Lars Peterson has always 
bragged of bein’ a free thinker, an’ he has al- 
ways said that Christianity is only humbug 
an’ superstition, an’ you know how often he 
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has said that when a man is dead he is dead, 
an’ that there is neither heaven nor hell.”’ 

‘Was the preacher willin’ to go?” 

‘Sure, he promised to come right away.— 
There he goes now right across the street. 
Shall we go over? It would be interestin’ to 
hear what the preacher has:to say to him.” 

No, Mr. Holst did not want to go, so 
Jonah Halvorson went alone. 

Frederick Holst did not move. What he 
had heard set him a thinking. He had drunk 
so many a pail of beer together with Lars 
Peterson, and more than once he had had a 
hearty laugh when Lars Peterson had 
scoffed at and ridiculed the preacher, the 
Church, and the Bible. Of late he had not 
kept much company with him, because after 
he had no more money to buy beer for, Lars 
Peterson had found other topers to associate 
with. He was not one of those who wanted 
to treat without getting something in return. 
And now Lars Peterson was to die. And 
he was not prepared to die, he had said. 
And he had sent for the preacher! 

He wanted to go over anyway. 

He hurried on, and came to the house 
where Lars Peterson roomed just as the 
pastor and Jonah Halvorson entered. The 
pastor went into the bed room where the 
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sick man was, and Mr. Holst sat down in the 
living room adjoining the bed room. 

‘You sent word that you wanted to see 
me,” the pastor began. 

“Yes, I did. I’m going to die, the doctor 
says, and I ain’t prepared to die. I didn’t 
think the end was so near. You must pray 
for me, pastor, that I may be permitted to 
live long enough to be converted. If I die 
now I go to hell, I go to hell, pastor.” 

‘Jesus Christ came to this world to save 
sinners,” the pastor said. 

“Yes those who repent; but I haven’t re- 
pented. Oh no, an’ I s’pose I can’t be con- 
verted either! I’ve blasphemed God too 
much for that. An’ there’s no time for it 
now, even if I could. It’s too late. You 
see, I am an infidel, a freethinker. Well, 
that is, I’ve said that I was a freethinker, an’ 
I’ve simply made fun of everything holy. 
Itisitoo late.” 

“No, it is not too late. The Son of man 
came to seek and to save that which was 
lost.” 

“That ain’t for me, pastor. I’m an awful 
ungodly man. I’ve scoffed at the Word of 
God. An’ I’ve known better. I’ve never 
really believed in the infidelity that Ive 
bragged of. I’ve always sort of had an idea 
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that the Christians were in the right. But 
I didn’t want to obey the commandments of 
God, because I loved sin an’ hated holiness, 
an’ so I’ve tried to make both myself and 
others believe that what the preachers taught 
was all humbug an’ superstition, an’ I’ve 
poked fun at the whole thing.’ But I’ve had 
a feelin’ off and on that the Word of God 
was true. An’ I’ve all the time thought that 
some day I was goin’ to turn an’ become a 
Christian. Ive always thought that I was 
goin’ to be converted on my death bed; an’ 
now—it’s too late. Oh, my God, now I 
must go to hell.” 

“The Savior received the thief on the 
cross, who turned to Him in the eleventh 
hour, and He wants to receive you also, for 
Jesus died also for you, He atoned also for 
your sins, even though they be red like crim- 
son.” 

‘‘No, preacher, that aint for me,’ scream- 
ed the dying man. “Say, can’t you—can’t 
you help me to—to get time to be con- 
verted? Oh, no, you can’t. I’ve sinned too 
much, an’—an’ it’s too late,’ he added in a 
subdued voice. 

‘Jesus says, ‘He that cometh unto me I will 
in no wise cast out.” ‘He was wounded for 
our transgressions and’ ’’— 
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“Oh no—that’s not—for me—no—no— 
it’s too late—too late.”’ 

Lars Peterson stretched his head back- 
ward, bit his teeth together, rolled his eyes, 
and uttered an unearthly sound. There were 
a couple of long, heavy breathings, and all 
was quiet. Lars Peterson was no more. 


XIII 
REDERICK HOLST. left the: house. 


But his soul was in great agitation. 
Wherever he went he seemed to hear that aw- 
ful weird sound which Lars Peterson uttered 
as he gave up the ghost, and his last words, 
“Tt’s too late,” rang in his ears. Oh, this 
was terrible! He hurried away from this 
uncanny place. It seemed to him as though 
evil spirits were after him, and he began 
to run, while drops of perspiration fell from 
his forehead. 

He went home. 

His wife had gone to work, and the chil- 
dren were out. He sat down on a chair and 
buried his face in his hands, and thus he sat 
for a long time. He thought of the many 
times he had been drinking and scoffing to- 
gether with Lars Peterson. And now Lars 
Peterson was dead, and stood before the 
judgment seat of Him who has said that 
every idle word that men shall speak, they 
shall give account thereof. And now it was 
too late to receive grace—too late—eternally 
too late. 

And for the first time in his life Frederick 
Holst began seriously to consider how he 
really had been living. He had also once 
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upon a time promised that he would renounce 
the devil and all his works and all his ways. 
And how had he kept his promise? Had he 
not served the devil with might and main? 
Had he not blasphemed God and scoffed at 
His Word and His people and all that was 
holy and good? And now he sat in poverty 
and rags, despised by all decent people, 
while his wife had to scrub and slave to get 
the necessities of life both for herself and 
her children and her husband. And when his 
wife had intimated that they ought to repent 
and begin to lead a different life, he had got- 
ten angry and had abused her. What a de- 
spicable wretch he was! There his wife was 
working herself nearly to death to feed her 
husband, and then he beat her when she came 
home from work, and drove her out of the 
house. He had thought that he was going 
to show her that he could quit drinking 
without having anything to do with the church 
and the Christians; but he had failed. Oh 
no, he could not quit drinking, if he only had 
anything to spend for drink. He had played 
with the fire so long that it had gotten the 
upper hand, and now it could not be quenched, 
it was devouring him. It was too late. And 
some day he would have to die, like I ars 
Peterson, and how would he fare then? /t 
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was a mighty serious thing to die for one 
who had lived as he had. Lars Peterson 
had always been so bold; but it seemed that 
even he lost courage when death came. It 
did not take much courage to brag and scoff, 
as long as one imagined that death was far 
away, but probably the knees would begin to 
shake when death came and stared one right 
in the face, for after death cometh judgment. 

The children came in, one after the other; 
but Mr. Holst neither heard nor saw them. 
They found something to eat, and after a 
while they went to bed. But their father did 
not move. 

The day of judgment had begun in the 
soul of Frederick Holst. 

Toward midnight his wife came home. 
When he heard her fingers on the door knob 
he sprang up and began to pretend that he 
was handling the cups on the table. He did 
not want her to suspect that anything un- 
usual had taken place. And she did not no- 
tice anything. She was tired after the 
day’s work and went to bed. Mr. Holst also 
went to bed. But he could not sleep. He 
surveyed his whole life since the time he was 
a boy. One picture after the other appeared 
before his mind. And there were many dark, 
ugly pictures. There was nothing but sin. 
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And he had lived his life without thinking 
of responsibility and reckoning. But there 
was a day of reckoning coming. He remem- 
bered a couple of lines of a hymn which he 
had learned when he was a boy, 


“Remember, soul, in sin secure, 


That God account is keeping.” 


He had not cared about what God says; 
but God had not forgotten to keep account, 
that was certain, and, oh my, how much there 
would be to answer for! His sins began 
to weigh heavily as stones upon his heart. 
And every once in a while the picture of Lars 
Peterson stretching his neck backward, roll- 
ing his eyes, and crying, “It’s too late—too 
late,” came before his mind. Was it going 
to be too late also for him? Was it not too 
late already? He had led a useless, sinful, 
and ungodly life, he had neglected and 
ruined his family, he had brought disgrace 
on his children, and compelled them to live 
in poverty and squalor. How his own chil- 
dren, those who were old enough to under- 
stand anything, must despise their father! 
The church, ministers, the Word of God 
and the Sacraments and everything that 
was holy and sacred he had _ ridiculed 
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and scoffed at. And now he had seen 
what the end is for such scoffers. There 
was no reason why his end should not 
be like that of Lars Peterson. Such a life 
could have but one kind of end. He almost 
felt as though he were in hell already. How 
would it feel when he got into the eternal 
fire? How many a time had he not laughed 
and thought it was great sport, when Lars 
Peterson chaffed at the preaching about hell, 
and the other ‘‘drivel” and “‘twaddle” about 
fire and brimstone and worms that never 
die. Now he thought he began to feel both 
the fire and the worms. My, this was aw- 
ful! He could not stay in bed. He had to 
get up. He was scared. He could not en- 
dure the darkness. He had to get up and 
light the lamp. 

‘Are you sick, Frederick?” his wife asked. 

“No, I ain’t sick, but I seen somethin’ this 
evenin’ which was so awful that I can’t 
sleep.” 

‘Why, what was that?” 

“T seen Lars Peterson die.” 

‘Why, you don’t mean to say that Lars. 
Peterson is dead?” 

“Yes, he is dead.” 

“Oh my, is Lars Peterson dead? How 
did it happen? Was it an accident?” 
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‘‘No, it wasn’t no accident. He died from 
typhoid fever, or whatever it was. He had 
been sick for several days, I guess; he didn’t 
realize till today that he had to die.” 

‘An’ so Lars Peterson is dead? Was he 
conscious? Did he experience any change of 
heart before he died? Was you there when 
he died?” 

“Yes, I was there. Oh yes, he was con- 
scious, all right, an’ it seemed that he began 
to think that he hadn’t lived right, an’ he got 
scared when the doctor told him that he 
had to die, an’ he sent for the preacher; but 
I guess it was too late. The preacher told 
him it wasn’t too late to be saved; but Lars 
Peterson couldn’t believe that. He said, 
‘It’s too late,’ and then he died. That was 
the last thing he said. An’ it was so awful. 
l.can't-get rid of it.” 

“Oh, my God, that’s terrible. So that’s 
the way it ended with Lars Peterson. An’ 
he who always said that he didn’t believe in 
anything. Oh no, it’s no fun to know that 
you are to appear before the judgment bar 
of God, when you haven’t had a settlement 
with the Lord. Oh God, be merciful to us! 
I guess we haven’t been any better than Lars 
Peterson.” 

“No, Martha, that we haven’t, at least 
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not I. Oh, it’s terrible to live that way. An’ 
I understand it’s awful to die for one who 
lives a life in ungodliness an’ sin an’ blas- 
phemes God. Oh, but it was awful to see an’ 
hear when Lars Peterson stretched his head 
backward, bit his teeth together an’ uttered 
a sound as though it had come from hell. 
An’ how can a person expect anything else 
when he has lived such a life as Lars Peter- 
son an’ I have lived? I guess there will be 
a day of reckonin’, all right. Oh my, oh 
my, what is the end goin’ to be?” 

Mrs. Holst did not know what to think. 
Had her husband really begun to think? 
But she did not say anything. She did not 
know exactly what to say. 

Mr. Holst was pacing the floor. Every 
once in a while he sighed and groaned, and 
time and again he repeated, ‘“‘Oh my, oh my, 
what is the end goin’ to be?” 

At last he sat down. 

“Yes, you’re right, Martha, it’s about 
time that we begin to think about gettin’ con- 
verted. I got so mad some time ago when 
you mentioned to me that we ought to begin 
to think of gettin’ converted, an’ I thought I 
was goin’ to show you that it was possible 
to reform without becomin’ a Christian, be- 
cause I hated the Christians. an’ I got so. 
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awfully provoked when I noticed that you 
was tryin’ to become a Christian, an’ I really 
made up my mind that I was goin’ to quit 
drinkin’. But I guess I didn’t succeed very 
well. I’ve only gone from bad to worse, 
I’ve gone completely to the devil. Oh, 
Martha, that it should come to this that I 
even should lick you. But I got so mad be- 
cause you wanted to be converted, an’ be- 
cause I wasn’t able to quit drinkin’, an’ then 
I got so provoked and so ugly, an’ I didn’t 
care about nothin’. Oh no, as long as a per- 
son loves and serves sin, I guess he can’t re- 
form, as you told me once. You told me 
that you didn’t think we could quit drinkin’, 
unless we was converted. I don’t know, but 
it’s a cinch that I can’t. When I was tryin’ 
to quit, I sometimes felt so strong that I 
thought it would be an easy matter; but then 
again there came over me such an over- 
whelming desire for beer, an’ I simply lost 
all will power, I couldn’t resist. I was like 
a man who has lost his backbone, like an 
empty bag; I completely fell to pieces. But 
I s’pose the worst part of it is that I can’t 
be converted either. I s’pose it’s too late 
for me, too. Oh, that I should begin to 
drink! An’ then I haven’t only been drinkin’ 
myself, but it was me who got you to drink, 
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too. An’ when you wanted to quit drinkin’, 
‘cause you understood that it was wrong, 
an’ ’cause you understood that the kids an’ 
all of us would starve, then I licked you an’ 
drove you out of the house, ’cause you didn’t 
want to drink. I’ve been a. fine husband an’ 
father. Here I ain’t doin’ a thing, while 
you're scrubbin’ an’ slavin’ night an’ day to 
keep both yourself an’ me an’ the kids alive. 

“That beer, that beer! How foolish! 
The idea of runnin’ with that beer pail early 
an’ late, makin’ believe it’s necessary to drink 
beer! ‘The city water is supposed to be so 
bad—dangerous to drink it. It seems that 
those who never taste beer are just as healthy 
as we are, an’ probably a little healthier. 
An’ then they don’t get quite so poor an’ 
quite so ruined both to body an’ soul. I’ve 
certainly done it. I’ve ruined my own life, 
- an’ brought poverty an’ shame both on my- 
self an’ my wife an’ my children. I could 
have been well fixed by this time, if I only 
had let the beer alone. But the worst part 
of it is that I’ve ruined my soul. I’m lost, 
I’m lost. Oh my, oh my, what is the end 
goin’ to be? It’s too late—too late.” 

Mrs. Holst felt both glad and sorry. It 
really looked as though the Lord had gotten 
a hold on Mr. Holst. Just think if anything 
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so great could happen that Mr. Holst would 
join her in seeking the Lord, so they could 
help each other! That would be something 
so great that she hardly could believe it. 
How she wished that she might have been 
able to advise and help him. But, poor 
Mrs. Holst, she had not gotten very far her- 
self. Since the time she spoke with the 
pastor in his study, she had regularly gone 
to church, she had also daily read the Word 
of God at home. She had also tried to pray, 
but she did not seem to make any progress. 
At times it seemed a little brighter and 
lighter. A couple of times she had nearly 
begun to believe that she was getting there, 
but that feeling soon vanished, and she found 
herself in the same unhappy condition. She 
had no peace, and it was dark and dreary in 
her heart. If she only could succeed in being 
converted! It seemed impossible; but if her 
husband now would join her in seeking the 
Lord, she would take courage. A Christian 
woman had told her some time ago that she 
would have to wait for the hour of the Lord. 
Yes, she would wait. And if her husband 
also wanted to begin to try to find the Lord, 
they probably could help each other. It cer- 
tainly ought to get easier when they were 
two. But it made her sad to see how des- 
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pondent and despairing he was. It was cer- 
tainly no joke to be living as both she and 
her husband had been living. 

“Well, I haven’t much light myself,” Mrs. 
Holst finally said, “but you mustn’t despair, 
Frederick; the Bible says that Jesus receives 
sinners.” She thought she'had to try to 
help him, and she began to comfort him with 
the comfort which she herself had not been 
able to take. 

It got late before Frederick Holst and his 
wife went to sleep that night. It was nothing 
new that these two people did not get to 
bed before towards morning; but it was 
something new that they both were kept 
awake for that reason which this night drove 
sleep from their eyes. 

And there was joy in the presence of the 
angels of God. 


XIV. 


HE impression which the death of Lars 

Peterson had made on Frederick Holst 
proved not to be merely a passing scare. 
Mr. Holst was, if possible, still more in 
earnest the following day. He saw that he 
was at the brink of perdition, and he under- 
stood that it is a fearful thing to fall into 
the hands of the living God. He had been 
awakened, and the awakening had come with 
power upon him. His past life, full of sin 
and vice, was weighing heavily on him, and 
he fairly shivered and groaned. He could 
not sit in the house, and he did not know 
what to do with himself outdoors. Twice 
he went over to the pastor’s home; he felt 
as though he had to speak with somebody, 
confess his sins, and open his whole heart. 
But somehow he could not make himself go 
in. He felt as though some invisible power 
held his hand when he was going to ring the 
door bell. 

Thus a couple of days passed. Then 
came Sunday. Then he wanted to go to 
church. He did not have very respectable 
clothes, but Mrs. Holst mended, washed, and 
pressed his clothes as well as she could. And 
to Mr. Holst it did not matter very much 
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how the clothes were. He was bound to go 
to church. He had long enough despised the 
Lord’s house and the Word of God. And 
there would hardly be anyone in church that 
would know him anyway. And then he was 
going to hide away in some corner where 
nobody would notice him. © 

But Mrs. Holst was more particular, and 
she kept on cleaning and brushing his coat 
so long that it got to be a little late before 
they started. When they came to church it 
was crowded, and a couple of men were car- 
rying chairs up from the basement. One 
of the ushers beckoned to Mr. Holst and his 
wife, as they came through the door, to fol- 
low him. Mrs. Holst tried to keep her hus- 
band back, but he paid no attention to her, 
just followed the usher, and thus it happened 
that they came right up to the altar railing 
where they were seated on chairs that were 
carried up. Mrs. Holst did not like that 
they, who were so poorly dressed, got such 
a conspicuous place, but there was nothing 
to do about it, and when she saw how de- 
voutly her husband bowed his head and 
folded his hands, she could not but feel 
happy. She was not used to seeing Mr. 
Holst in that attitude. 

A prelude was played; the pastor knelt 
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before the altar, and Ludvig Olson stepped 
in front of the altar railing and offered the 
opening prayer. It was not a perfunctory 
recitation of a mere form committed to 
memory, but it was a whole-hearted prayer; 
and when he said, ‘‘We are assembled in Thy 
house to hear what Thou wouldst speak unto 
us,’ then it seemed to Frederick Holst as 
though he really had come into the sanctu- 
ary of the Lord, that he was sitting in the 
presence of God, and that the Lord, the 
Triune God, now was going to speak to him. 
A feeling of awe and solemnity, such as he 
had never in all his life experienced, came 
over him. And when Ludvig Olson con- 
tinued, ‘“‘We pray Thee so to open our hearts 
by Thy Holy Spirit that through the preach- 
ing of Thy Word we may be taught to re- 
pent of our sins, to believe on Jesus in life 
and death, and to grow day by day in grace 
and holiness’—then there arose from the 
heart of Frederick Holst an earnest prayer 
that God might open his heart. 

They sang, “This is God’s house and 
heaven’s gate.” Mr. Holst joined in the 
singing. He had a good voice, and he had 
learned the tune when he was a boy. He 
sang until they came to the second stanza, 
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“This is God’s house and heaven's gate; 
It surely is appalling, 

I slept and slumbered till it’s late, 
And heeded not God’s calling.” 


Then he broke down, and his voice was 
choked. If there was any man in that audi- 
ence who had slept and slumbered until it 
was late, probably too late, and who had 
not heeded the calling of God, it was surely 
he. 

It was the tenth Sunday after Trinity. 
The collect was chanted, and the epistle was 
read from before the altar. Then the con- 
gregation started to sing, ‘‘God calling yet! 
—shall I not hear?” Mr. Holst could not 
sing. It seemed to him that everything spoke 
to him, that a thousand voices united in cry- 
ing to him: 


“God calling yet!—shall I not rise? 
Can I His loving voice despise, 

And basely His kind care repay? 
He calls me still can I delay?” 


The last verse had been sung, and there 
was quiet in the church. After an earnest 
prayer the pastor read the text. It was the 
gospel according to the third series: ‘Upon 
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this many of His disciples went back, and 
walked no more with Him. Jesus said 
therefore to the twelve, ‘Would ye also go 
away ?” etc. 

The pastor spoke about how sad it is that 
so many go away from Jesus, and walk no 
more with Him. The Lord has not deserved 
to be treated that way because He has never 
done us anything but good. Then he pictured 
how unhappy they really are who leave their 
best Friend and Benefactor. They imagine 
that they are going to find joy and happiness 
away from Jesus; but they are greatly mis- 
taken; some day their eyes will be opened 
to see how sadly they have been deceived. 
There is no place to go, if a person goes 
away from Jesus. The only thing he finds 
is disaster, ruin, unrest, and eternal perdi- 
tion. Jesus has the words of eternal life. 
With Him is life, joy, felicity, peace, and 
salvation. At last he asked those who had 
been walking with Jesus, and who were still 
walking with Him, and who had tasted and 
seen that the Lord is good, whether they also 
would go away from Him, and in their be- 
half he answered that they would not leave 
Jesus for the whole world, and he closed by 
reciting the verse, 
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“I need Thee, precious Jesus, 
For I am full of sin; 

My soul is dark and guilty, 
My heart is dead within; 

I need the cleansing fountain 
Where I can always flee, 

The blood of Christ most precious, 
The sinner’s perfect plea.” 


During the sermon Frederick Holst sat 
as though he was anxious to eat every 
word. He could certainly testify to the 
fact that they who leave Jesus only 
find unrest and misery. There could be no 
greater misery than that in which he found 
himself, and now he felt the wrath of God 
burning in the innermost part of his soul. 
How he envied the believers when the pas- 
tor pictured the felicity of those who walked 
with Jesus. Oh, that he might have the good 
fortune of getting into that happy relation 
to God! That would be heaven on earth. 
And he made up his mind that when the ser- 
vice was over, he was going to speak to the 
pastor. 

But it was not so easy to get a chance to 
speak to the pastor. There were many that 
wanted to shake hands with him, and several 
had something they wanted to see him about. 
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One told him about a sick man over on 
Wood Street, who wished to have the pastor 
come over to see him. Another spoke to 
him about a poor, old woman who needed 
help;—probably the pastor would be so 
kind as to drop in and visit her. A third 
wanted him to speak at a young people’s 
meeting. A fourth desired to know whether 
it would be possible to get the pastor over to 
speak at a temperance meeting. A fifth 
asked the pastor to print the sermon on in- 
fant baptism which he had preached some 
time ago. Frederick Holst remained stand- 
ing. Should he follow his wife who had to 
go home, or should he try to speak to the 
pastor? 

But the pastor had all the time had his 
eye on him. He had noticed this man from 
the pulpit. He had noticed that he had been 
very much moved by the Word of God. 
And before Frederick Holst had fully made 
up his mind what to do the pastor was at 
his side, gave him his hand and asked about 
his name. 

“I’m one of those who has gone away,” 
Frederick Holst answered. He was over- 
whelmed by emotion, sank down on a chair, 
covered his face with his hands and sobbed 
like a child. 
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Tears came into the eyes of the pastor 
also. He laid his hand affectionately on Mr. 
Holst’s shoulder, but said nothing, until Mr. 
Holst had partly regained his composure. 

“But you probably would like to come 
back again,” the pastor finally said. 

“Yes, I should like to,”’*Mr. Holst an- 
swered in a subdued voice, “‘but I s’pose it’s 
too late. I was present when Lars Peterson 
died here the other evenin’, an’ I heard both 
what you said an’ what Peterson said. You 
probably remember the man that you visited 
one evenin’ a few days ago, an’ who died 
while you was there?” 

“Yes, I certainly remember that. It was 
an experience which is not easily forgotten.” 

‘No, it was terrible. But I’m one just 
like him. Lars Peterson said it was too late, 
an’ I s’pose I can’t no more expect to find 
grace than he did.” 

“The trouble was that Lars Peterson did 
not believe that there was grace for him. 
But Christ had really procured salvation also 
for him; but he did not believe it, and he 
that disbelieves shall be condemned, but he 
that believes shall be saved.” 

“Since that evenin’,’”’ Mr. Holst continued, 
‘“T’ve had no peace. ‘Twice I’ve been over 
to your house to see you, but I didn’t have 
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the courage to go in. I should like to have 
a talk with you. My name is Frederick 
Holst.” 

‘Frederick Holst? Oh, you are the hus- 
band of Mrs. Holst, with whom I have 
talked a couple of times, and who also is 
seeking the Lord.” 

‘“Yes—that’s also one of my many sins. 
that [ve tried to hinder my wife from be- 
comin’ a Christian, since she began to think 
about the salvation of her soul.” 

“But now she will be happy when you 
want to accompany her on the way of life.” 

“Oh, if only a person could get in on that 
way! But I s’pose the prospects ain’t very 
bright for one who has lived the way I 
have.” 

“Come over to my house, and we will 
talk that matter over. I have not time now, 
I am just going to a funeral. The carriage 
is waiting outside. But come over and see 
me in my study—let me see, tomorrow I 
suppose you are working?” 

‘Workin’? Oh, no there ain’t no danger 
about me workin’. No sir, I ain’t workin’. 
I couldn’t get work if I had money to pay 
for it. Nobody wants a drunkard to work 
for him. No, of late I haven’t done nothin’ 
to support my family. That I can’t get work 
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no more is also a result of my sin and un- 
godliness. What a man sows he reaps.” 

They agreed that he should come over to 
the pastor on Monday forenoon. 


Oe 
ONDAY forenoon Frederick Holst 


and the pastor had a long conversa- 
tion. They also had a couple of more talks 
during the week. But if anything it seemed 
darker to Mr. Holst. His sin and ungodli- 
ness grew bigger and bigger day by day. 
His guilt and crime against God, wife, and 
children weighed on him like a tremendous 
burden. The pastor tried to tell him that 
there where sin abounds, grace abounds 
more exceedingly. But it seemed to make 
no impression on him. The words of the 
pastor were unintelligible to him. Grace 
was not for him. 

Next Sunday evening the pastor preached 
on Zech. 3:1-5: “And He showed me 
Joshua, the high priest, standing before the 
angel of Jehovah, and Satan standing at his 
right hand to be his adversary. And Je- 
hovah said unto Satan, Jehovah rebuke thee, 
O Satan; yea, Jehovah that hath chosen Je- 
rusalem rebuke thee: is not this a brand 
plucked out of the fire? Now Joshua was 
clothed with filthy garments, and was stand- 
ing before the angel. And He answered and 
spake unto those that stood before Him, say- 
ing, Take the filthy garments from off him. 
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And unto him He said, Behold, I have 
caused thine iniquity to pass from thee, and 
I will clothe thee with rich apparel. And I 
said, Let them set a clean mitre upon his 
head. So they set a clean mitre upon his 
head, and clothed him with garments; and 
the angel of Jehovah was standing by.” 

This time Frederick Holst had come to 
church early, as he did not like to get into 
the front pews of the church. There was 
not, however, such a large crowd in the eve- 
ning, so Mr. Holst found a place up in the 
gallery. 

The pastor spoke about Joshua the high 
priest, who stood before the Lord in filthy 
garments, and about Satan who came to be 
his adversary, and to accuse him. But Joshua 
was not the only one who has been standing 
before the Lord in filthy garments. Oh, how 
filthy our garments are! All our righteous- 
nesses are as a polluted garment. But if our 
righteousness looks like that in the eyes of 
God, how does our unrighteousness appear? 
We are a great deal worse, a great deal 
more filthy than we ourselves realize, even 
though we be awakened out of spiritual sleep 
to see some of our sinfulness. But if we 
learn to see so much of it that we find no 
peace in the world, and cannot continue to 
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live in sin, but must come to God to confess 
our sins and to seek grace and forgiveness, 
then surely it does not become pleasant to 
be a sinner. It gets to be a very serious 
thing. And the nearer a person gets to God 
who is holy and pure, the more he learns to 
see the filthiness of his sin. As long as a 
person walks in the dark he does not see 
his sin; that is the reason why he is so secure 
and unconcerned. 

But if he comes out into the light, and gets 
to see his life and his heart in the light of 
the Word of God, then his security is gone, 
because what he sees is of such a nature that 
it deprives him of all courage. And then 
Satan comes to be his adversary. He knows 
the art of calling attention to the filthy gar- 
ments. First he helps him to make his gar- 
ments thoroughly filthy; but as soon as a sin- 
ner begins to seek the Lord, he uses the filthy 
garments to scare him with. Then he says 
to the poor sinner: “Are these proper gar- 
ments to appear before God with? Do you 
not know that the Lord is a consuming fire 
against sin, and that he hates wickedness? 
Do you not know that the Word of God says 
that He does not hear sinners? It will not 
do to come before the Lord the way you 
are. You must become different before He 
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can accept you. Your sins are so many and 
so great, as red as crimson, crying to heaven; 
you have traveled so long on the way of 
wickedness; you have gotten so far away 
from God; you have sunk so deeply into the 
mire of sin, that there is no salvation for 
you.” Thus Satan whispers into his ear. 

But now, look here what the Lord does. 
He takes the part of the sinner against the 
accuser, against Satan, and says, ‘Jehovah 
rebuke thee, O Satan; yea, Jehovah that hath 
chosen Jerusalem, rebuke thee: is not this a 
brand plucked out of the fire?’ Just think, 
the Lord begins to rebuke Satan, because he 
tries to prevent a poor, filthy sinner from 
coming to God. Oh, but it is a good thing 
for Joshua that the Lord takes his part 
against Satan. Poor Joshua! What could 
he do? According to the law of Moses the 
priestly garments were to be for glory and 
for beauty; but filthy garments are neither 
for glory nor for beauty. But we must re- 
member that Joshua had been in captivity in 
Babylon, and that he had no other garments; 
nor did he have any money to buy new 
garments for, because a person does not get 
rich in captivity. Hence, he would either 
have to come before the Lord in the gar- 
ments he had, or else stay away. But to 
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stay away from God means to be eternally 
lost. This is also the case with every sinner 
who has been in the captivity of Satan. A 
person does not get fine clothes in his ser- 
vice. He who is wallowing in the mire 
cannot keep his clothes clean. And if he be- 
gins to look around for money to buy new 
clothes for, he finds that a person does not 
get rich from the work which he has done 
for Satan. He makes good promises when 
he hires laborers; but he is a liar from the 
beginning, and he lies to every person that 
he gets into his service. He cheats all his 
servants, so that when they are through with 
their service they are so poor in regard to all 
things that have real value that they cannot 
procure a single garment. Hence, either the 
sinner will have to come just as he is, or 
stay away—and be eternally lost. There is 
no other way out of it. 

But does the Lord turn a sinner away be- 
cause he comes to Him in filthy garments, 
because he comes as a sinner, as an ungodly, 
as an unworthy who has nothing but sin and 
shame, who has nothing but that whereby 
he has deserved hell fire? No, he does not. 
Look here, sinner, how the Lord deals with 
you if you, prompted by the feeling of your 
need, venture to come before His mercy seat 
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in all your sinfulness, unworthiness, and 
shame. He says, ‘“Take the filthy garments. 
from off him.” He says, “Behold, I have 
caused thine iniquity to pass from thee, and 
I will clothe thee with rich apparel.” Dear 
friend, He forgives all thy sins, He puts on 
thee the clean and perfect robe of the right- 
eousness of Christ. Be of good cheer; let 
thy heart take courage; believe that the Lord 
loves thee freely, and that He receives thee, 
not because thou art clean, not because thou 
in any way or manner hast made thyself 
worthy of His love or favor, not because 
thou hast reformed, but simply because 
Christ died for thee and with His blood has 
atoned for all thy sins. It is the death and 
atonement of Christ that give thee access 
to God. There is an open door to God for 
sinners. ‘There has been an open door to 
God since the day Christ died on Calvary. 

Frederick Holst had a strange experience 
during this sermon. It seemed to him that 
every word was spoken to him. It was as 
though he had been alone in church. He 
saw no one, not even the pastor. He only 
heard the voite of God. It was as though 
God Himself spoke to him. He was the 
one that stood before the face of the Lord 
in filthy garments. How filthy, how terrible 
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he looked! The pastor spoke about wal- 
lowing in the mire. That is what he had 
done. And he felt that he had to come to 
the Lord or be eternally lost. Oh, but he 
did not want to be lost! And now he was 
told by the Lord Himself that the Lord did 
not want him to be lost. It was Satan that 
wanted him to be lost. And the objections 
which he himself had raised, the thoughts 
which he had about God and His holiness, 
and about how unreasonable and impossible 
it was to come to God just as he was, and 
expect to receive grace and forgiveness with- 
out first becoming better and worthier— 
these objections, arguments, and thoughts he 
was told were from Satan who was afraid 
that he was going to lose him. From that 
point of view he had not seen the matter be- 
fore. And when the words rang through 
the church, ‘“Take the filthy garments from 
off him. Behold, I have caused thine iniquity 
to pass from thee, and I will clothe thee with 
rich apparel,” then it was as though the Lord 
Himself stood before him, stretched His 
hands towards him, forgave him all his 
sins, put on him the righteousness of 
Christ and made him a child of God. It 
seemed to him that all his sins vanished. Je- 
sus had taken them away when He died, had 
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buried them. A large and heavy burden was 
lifted from his heart. He was free, he was 
pardoned, he was saved, saved for the sake 
of Jesus Christ. An unspeakable joy filled 
his heart. It was as though he was no 
longer on earth. And when they sang after 
the sermon, 


“The dove at last 

Hath found sweet rest 

From all her weary, futile quest, 
Although she long went straying’— 


then he felt that these words were a true 
expression of the condition of his heart. He 
could not join in the singing. His heart was 
too full; but his soul was full of song and 
praise. A new song had been put into his 
mouth, even praise unto our God. He had 
never dreamed that anybody could experi- 
ence such joy on this earth. 

Until late that night the pastor and Fred- 
erick Holst walked up and down the street. 
The pastor spoke about the significance of 
the atonement of Christ, about justification, of 
grace by faith in Him who bore our sins in 
His body upon the tree. And Frederick 
Holst drank of the fountain of the river of 
life freely. He who formerly had been 
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blind, now saw. He saw the Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sins of the world; he 
saw that all things were ready; he saw that 
the veil was rent; he saw that by the blood 
of Jesus we have boldness to enter into the 
holy place; he saw the kingdom of God. 
And he marveled at all the great and won- 
derful things that met his eyes in the new 
world into which he was permitted to look. 
And this vision made him so unspeakably 
happy. It seemed to him like a dream. He 
could not understand how it had come to 
pass that he, the greatest of all sinners, so 
graciously had been pardoned. But since the 
Lord had been so wonderfully merciful that 
He had plucked him as a brand out of the 
fire, and had been so infinitely gracious that 
He had received him just as he was, had re- 
ceived him although he stood before the 
Lord in filthy garments, he could not but 
thank Him from the bottom of his heart. 
He was only surprised that he had not seen 
this before. This was so simple that a child 
could understand it, and it was something so 
great that he thought everybody would want 
it, if it only were told them. 

Before they parted there was one thing 
which the pastor wanted to tell him, and that 
was, that he must not get frightened or lose 
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courage, if the sweet feelings and overwhelm- 
ing joy which he now was experiencing 
should vanish. He would have to be pre- 
pared for that. But losing the feeling of joy 
was not equivalent to losing grace; it was not 
the same as losing the life. 

Oh no, now that the Lord had been so 
good to him, the most unworthy of all men, 
he would never lose courage, no matter what 
happened. 

But in reality he understood just as little 
of what the pastor told him as the disciples 
of Jesus understood of what He told them 
when He spoke to them about the “‘little 
while” when they should not see Him. 

With his heart full of joy and praise to 
God Frederick Holst hastened home to tell 
his wife of the grace of God which had been 
bestowed upon him. But his wife did not 
share his joy as he had anticipated. Mrs. 
Holst did not know what to say or believe. 
It was only a week and a half since Mr. 
Holst had begun to think seriously about the 
salvation of his soul, and now he had al- 
ready found peace with God, while she had 
been seeking the Lord for over half a year, 
and still she had not found the Lord! No, 
that did not seem right. To be converted is 
not as easy as all that. She had heard about 
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people in the Salvation Army and among the 
Methodists who could get up and thank the 
Lord because they had found Jesus the very 
same evening they had been awakened from 
their spiritual sleep, but she had not taken 
any stock in that kind of conversions. It 
seemed to be altogether too easy and super- 
ficial. 

But she did not say much. She saw how 
glad and thoroughly happy Mr. Holst was, 
and did not want to deprive him of his bliss; 
but she was not able to rejoice with him. 
She was afraid that he was deluding him- 
self, 

“Well, if you have found peace with God, 
Frederick,” she finally said, ‘“‘you sure have 
reason to feel happy, but—it’s happened 
kind of fast. Only so it’s of the right kind.” 

“T don’t know how it happened,” Mr. 
Holst answered, “‘it’s the Lord that has done 
it. It’s the Lord that has had mercy on me. 
I don’t understand it. But I’m sure I’m 
saved. The Lord be praised for His great 
mercy.” 

‘Well, if you are saved, it sure is great; 
but it ain’t so easy to be converted, Fred- 
erick, when it’s done right. That gate is 
narrow, the New Testament tells us.” 

“Oh, it’s so simple, Martha; a little child 
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can understand it. Jesus has done all. He 
took away the sin of the world in one day, 
as the preacher said this evenin’, an’ as the 
Bible says. It’s not what we do that’s goin’ 
to save us. We can’t do nothin’. We’re 
only sinners; that’s all we are; we're dead 
through trespasses and sins. An’ let me tell 
you, Martha, we’re too late with our works, 
because Jesus did it all on Good Friday. 
The preacher made that so clear to me this 
evenin’, both in his sermon an’ afterward 
when he and I was walkin’ out here on the 
street. Christ has fulfilled the law for us, 
the preacher said; Christ is our righteous- 
ness, he said. We are only to believe, only 
believe, just as we are. Isn’t it true that we 
are redeemed? Well, shouldn’t we believe 
it then? ‘God so loved the world that He 
gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth may in Him have eternal life.’ I 
don’t know many Bible passages, I’m sorry 
to say, but that passage I remember since I 
was a boy. But I’ve never known what it 
meant till this evenin’; I’ve never understood 
it before. But my, it’s as plain an’ simple 
as anything can be. Can’t you see it, Mar- 
tha? We’re only to believe; we are per- 
mitted to believe; it’s a sin not to believe. 
I’ve sure sinned enough anyway even if I 
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shouldn’t add to all my other sins, the sin of 
makin’ God a liar, when He tells me that 
His Son died in my stead, that He has atoned 
for all my sins, an’ that He loves me, al- 
though I’m a great sinner. He has always 
loved us, Martha. He loved us when we 
lived in sin, when we was drinkin’ an’ scoffin’. 
But we didn’t know that He loved us; we 
didn’t believe it. We believed that God hated 
us, because we was so ungodly. An’ we sure 
had deserved that God should hate us; but 
He didn’t treat us as we had deserved, be- 
cause Jesus has redeemed us, and paid for 
our sins, an’ God don’t require pay twice, the 
preacher said. That’s what we are to be- 
lieve. It isn’t our worthiness, an’ our re- 
pentance that’s goin’ to induce God to receive 
us an’ love us. That’s what I believed till 
this evenin’. But now I understand that 
that’s selfrighteousness, an’ now I understand 
that we’re saved by grace. All this the 
preacher explained to me. An’ I see so 
clearly that it’s so.” 

Mr. Holst had waxed eloquent. His soul 
was full of these new and great things which 
he by the enlightenment of the Holy Spirit 
had been permitted to behold. True, he was 
still a mere babe in Christ, and he had much 
to learn, but he had grasped the main thing. 
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The mystery of the Gospel had been revealed 
to him, and it overwhelmed him and he 
spoke with such conviction that Mrs. Holst 
nearly began to believe that he really had 
been born anew. 

“Well, Frederick, if the Lord really has 
accepted you an’ made you a Christian, you 
sure have great reason to be glad. It must 
feel good to be able to believe that one has 
really been received into grace. There can’t 
be nothin’ greater than that on this earth. 
Oh, I wish that I, too, had gotten that far.” 

“Why, it’s so simple, Martha. You only 
have to believe. You are allowed to believe. 
‘Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved.’ ” 

Mrs. Holst had nothing to say. She knew 
that if she only could get to believe she would 
be saved, but to believe was just the thing 
which she could not do. She thought that 
she had not yet reached that stage in the 
process of conversion where she could begin 
to believe. If she only could get to the point 
where she became fit to believe! But a great 
deal was certainly required before she could 
reach that point. 


XVI. 


"THE days that followed were days of joy 

to Frederick Holst. He read the New 
Testament and a couple of other books, 
which the pastor gave him. And it was like 
food for a hungry man. He was not much 
acquainted with the Bible. He had read a 
little in the New Testament when he was a 
little boy and went to school, and in the con- 
firmation class they had read one of the Gos- 
pels. Since then he had never opened a Bible. 
But he had committed many Bible passages 
to memory when he was a little child, and 
had learned Pontoppidan’s Explanation of 
Luther’s Catechism. A great deal of it he 
had forgotten, but some he still remembered. 
And it was surprising how the things that he 
had learned when a Child now came back to 
him. And how these Bible passages that he 
had learned by heart in his childhood became 
new and full of meaning! How dry and un- 
interesting they had seemed to him before! 
Now they were full of life and interest. And 
it was remarkable how much he learned in 
a few days. And these beautiful and blessed 
passages about the love of God towards sin- 
ners, about the work of Christ, and about sal- 
vation by grace he had to read over and over 
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again. And how he thanked and praised the 
Lord who had had mercy on him! 

He could not understand why his wife was 
not able to sce these things and join him in 
praising the Lord for His abundant and free 
grace. . She desired so strongly to become a 
child of God; and to become a child of God 
was such a simple matter; the way was so 
plain that even fools should not err therein. 
There could not be anything plainer and sim- 
pler than the way of salvation. If Martha 
had been a blockhead that could not grasp 
anything, he might have understood that she 
could not see into this; but his wife was an 
intelligent woman; he knew that she had a 
keener intellect and better judgment than he 
had. Why she then could not get this into 
her head—this which was so easy, that was 
a mystery to him. 

He asked the pastor one day how it could 
be that he had become a Christian so quickly 
while his wife never seemed to be able to see 
the light. He knew that she was willing to 
sell all that she had if only she coul# buy the 
pearl of great price. But the pastor did not 
seem to be able to solve the mystery. He 
only answered that it is not given unto man 
to look into the heart of the individual to- 
discover what it is that is preventing the 
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Holy Spirit from performing His gracious 
work. 

‘T might mention one thing which has 
come to my notice,” the pastor said, ‘‘and 
that is that you and your wife are somewhat 
different in one respect. You are more a 
man of emotions, while with her the intel- 
lectual powers are more prominent. When 
grace was offered you, you accepted it more 
like a child. Your wife wants absolutely to 
understand these things before she accepts 
the truth. And her wanting to reason it out 
and see through it stands in her way. If we 
are to become the children of God, every 
thought must be brought into captivity to the 
obedience of Christ, and that is not easy for 
a person with your wife’s temperament. But 
let me tell you, my dear Mr. Holst, that you 
will find that when your wife has found 
Christ, she will not have as many difficulties, 
doubts and fears as you probably will ex- 
perience before you get home.” 

Well, it was not easy to understand these 
things. In the meantime Mr. Holst and his 
wife read the New Testament together, and 
Mr. Holst prayed and praised the Lord. He 
also wanted his wife to pray, and she made 
an attempt, but just about all she could say 
was, ‘‘God be merciful to me a sinner.” 
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Thus a few days passed. 

Then Mr. Holst experienced a great re- 
versal. Anything like sin and evil desires 
he had hardly felt since that Sunday evening 
in church, when he believed the forgiveness 
of sins. Now the old lusts and the old love 
of sin began to make themselves felt. He 
fought against these evil desires; he hated 
them; he prayed and pleaded with God that 
he might not again slide back into the mire 
of sin. The great joy which had filled his 
soul began to vanish. He did not want to 
lose it; he tried with all his power to keep it 
from slipping away from him; and he tried 
to work himself up into such a state of mind 
that it might come back to him; he reviewed 
all the Bible passages that he had thought 
were so full of power, and that had filled 
him with such joy and strength. But it was 
all in vain. They gave him no such sensa- 
tion of joy and felicity. It seemed as though 
they had lost all their power. He prayed 
and pleaded for grace; but it seemed that he 
could no longer put any feeling of earnest- 
ness into his prayers. His prayers began to: 
be more and more like those of his wife. 
There was no song of praise in them, only 
lamentation, wailing, and sighing. 

Was it only a false imagination that he 
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had been received into grace? Was it only 
a dream? A beautiful dream indeed it was, 
but probably after all only a dream. His 
wife had most likely after all been in the 
right, when she had told him that the gate 
was narrow, and that it was not such an easy 
matter to become a Christian. He had evi- 
dently deluded himself. And on second 
thought it seemed so reasonable that he, 
who had been such an exceptionally ungodly 
man, could not be received into grace so 
easily and so quickly. His conversion had 
undoubtedly not been thorough enough. His 
contrition and sorrow for sin had most likely 
not been deep and great enough. He un- 
doubtedly would have to get deeper down in 
agony and contrition if he should ever ex- 
pect to see the kingdom of God. 

But was not this exactly what the pastor 
had told him that Sunday evening before 
they parted? The pastor indeed had told 
him that he would have to be prepared to 
lose that sweet feeling and overwhelming 
joy which he then was experiencing, and that 
he must not get frightened or lose courage 
on that account; and on another occasion the 
pastor had intimated that he probably would 
have to experience many difficulties, doubts, 
and fears. But the pastor undoubtedly could 
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not have had anything like this in mind. He 
had not only lost the sweet feeling and the 
joy; he had lost grace, he had lost life itself, 
or rather, he had most likely never had it. 
He had only deluded himself, and he had de- 
ceived the pastor, too, by making him believe 
that he really had been born anew. But what 
was he to do? He would at least be honest. 
He did not want either the pastor or any- 
body else to believe that he was better than 
he really was. He was going over to the 
pastor and tell him that he had deceived both 
him and himself. 

‘‘No, you have deceived neither yourself 
nor me,” the pastor said when Frederick 
Holst came to him, “but now your heart is 
about to deceive you; because the heart is 
deceitful above all things. ‘But if our heart 
condemn us, God is greater than our heart, 
and knoweth all things.’ Is not that what I 
told you, that you must not get frightened 
and lose courage because you lose the sweet 
feeling and great joy which you experienced 
when you first received grace to believe the 
forgiveness of your sins? I am not at all 
surprised. I have been expecting that this 
should come. That is the reason I told you 
beforehand.”’ 

“Well, but I haven’t only lost the feelin’ 
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an’ the joy; I’ve lost faith itself, or rather, 
I’m afraid I’ve never had it.”’ 

“Oh yes, you have had it, and you have it 
still. But what you now have to learn is to 
believe without feeling, believe the Word, 
believe simply because the Lord has spoken. 
Faith and feeling are not the same. Faith 
and pleasant feelings may be united in the 
heart; but the pleasant feeling may vanish, 
and still the faith may remain.” 

“Yes, but when a person ain’t got no faith, 
an’ when he can’t believe!” 

“Do you not believe anything now then? 
Do you no longer believe that Jesus died, and 
that He has atoned for your sins?” 

“Sure, I believe that, but’”— 

“But? Well, is it not just as true tonight 
as it was that Sunday evening, that you 
really and truly have been redeemed with the 
blood of Christ? The only difference is that 
then you rejoiced over the fact, but today 
you do not feel such a joy over it. Now 
think for a moment. What was it that gave 
you boldness that Sunday evening to believe 
that you were saved? Was it that you had 
become worthy of the love of God? Was it 
that you had a repentance to present to God, 
for the sake of which He received you into 
grace?” 
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“No, that wasn’t the case.”’ 

“No that was certainly not the case; but 
what gave you boldness to believe that you 
were saved was the fact that you looked 
away from yourself, from what you were, 
from what you had done, and from what 
you were going to be, and that you saw that 
all your sins were taken away by the Lamb 
of God: that they were blotted out with the 
blood of Christ, and that God loved you, not 
because you had become pious and good and 
penitent, but because we have been reconciled 
to God by the blood of His Son. You 
fastened your eye on what Christ has done. 
You simply believed that what Christ has 
done is sufficient both for you and all other 
poor sinners. And that which was true then, 
is true now. And that which was sufficient 
then, is sufficient now. It is not on our feel- 
ings we are to build the assurance of the 
love of God to us, nor the assurance of our 
sonship, nor the assurance of the forgiveness 
of our sins, but it is on the Word of God. 
We do not feel that our sins are forgiven; 
we believe the forgiveness of sins.” 

“Well, but how can I know that my sins 
are forgiven when I don’t have no assurance 
of it in my heart?” 

‘When you do not feel it, you mean. Let 
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us look at what the Lord says in the first 
chapter of the epistle to the Ephesians. In 
the seventh verse we read, ‘In Whom (that 
is, Christ) we have our redemption through 
His blood, the forgiveness of our trespasses.’ 
Here we read that the redemption is the 
same as the forgiveness of our sins. What 
Christ has procured for us is sometimes 
called redemption, and sometimes we call it 
the forgiveness of sins. Where am I to find 
the redemption, or the forgiveness of my 
sins? Paul here says that we have our re- 
demption, or the forgiveness of our tres- 
passes, in Christ, and that we have our re- 
demption, or forgiveness of our trespasses, 
through His blood. Hence, the forgiveness 
of sins has been procured through the blood 
of Christ—as Christ Himself has said, ‘This 
is my blood which is poured out for you for 
the remission of sins.’ We understand then 
that the forgiveness of sins is not something 
which the individual sinner is to procure, is 
to induce the Lord to grant him. Christ has 
procured the forgiveness of sins; He has 
wrought and effected the forgiveness of our 
sins by the shedding of His blood. The for- 
giveness of sins is something which is ready. 
Therefore Paul declared in the sermon 
which he preached in Antioch of Pisidia, ‘Be 
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it known unto you therefore, brethren, that 
through this man is proclaimed unto you re- 
mission of sins.’ The remission or forgive- 
ness of sins is proclaimed, preached. But 
you cannot proclaim or announce anything 
which does not exist. If [ am to proclaim 
the atonement, or the redemption, then there 
must be an atonement, or a redemption; that 
is, the atonement must be a fact, must be 
something which has been brought about, or 
procured. And if I am to proclaim the for- 
giveness of sins, then the forgiveness of sins 
must be something which has been procured. 

“Therefore we speak about believing the 
forgiveness of sins. Faith does not create 
its object. Faith does not create that which 
itis to believe. Faith does not manufacture, 
or procure, the forgiveness of sins. Faith 
can only accept, or grasp a truth which is 
proclaimed. Anything that I am to believe 
must be true whether I believe it or not. But 
by faith I appropriate unto myself that which 
I believe. If I believe on Christ, then Christ 
becomes mine. If I believe what the Lord 
says when He proclaims or tells of the atone- 
ment of Christ, then the atonement becomes 
mine. If I believe what the Gospel tells me, 
viz., that Christ poured out His blood for 
the remission of sins, then the forgiveness 
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of sins is mine. By faith we are made part- 
ners of everything that Christ has procured 
for us. Therefore, when I believe in 
Christ, believe that forgiveness was procured 
through the shedding of His blood, then I 
am made a partaker of the forgiveness which 
He procured. In other words, then God 
actually forgives me my sins. 

‘Where am I to look for the forgiveness 
of my sins? Am I to dig into my own heart 
and find that I am feeling the forgiveness of 
sins? No, my friend, if I do I will be de- 
ceived. Jn Christ we have the forgiveness 
of our trespasses. To Christ, therefore, I 
must look, there I must find the forgiveness 
of my sins. Therefore we sing, 


“We have all things, Christ possessing; 
Life eternal, second birth; 
Present pardon, peace and blessing, 
While we tarry here on earth.” 


“Tf forgiveness of sins is not to be found 
in Christ, then it is not true that ‘we have 
all things, Christ possessing,’ and then it is 
not true that we have our redemption in 
Him. But, as we have heard, the Holy 
Spirit has told us that in Him we have our 
redemption, the forgiveness of our tres- 
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passes. In order to get assurance of the for- 
giveness of my sins, therefore, I must turn 
my eyes away from myself, from my own 
heart, and from what I am doing or feeling, 
because the forgiveness of my sins is not 
found there. And I must look to Jesus, be- 
cause there, and there only, the forgiveness 
of my sins is to be found. It is the only place 
in this wide world where a person may look 
for the forgiveness of his sins and find it. 
When I look at Jesus, I notice that His blood 
is poured out as He hangs on the cross, and 
I am instructed by the Holy Spirit through 
the Gospel that when Christ shed His blood, 
then atonement was made for the whole 
world, and that the forgiveness of sins was 
wrought, effected, and procured for all men. 
Therefore we sing, 


“Just as I am without one plea, 
But that Thy blood was shed for me.” 


‘What more do I want? What more do 
I need? He who believes in Jesus, believes 
the forgiveness of his sins. To believe in 
Jesus means the same as to believe the for- 
giveness of sins. You cannot believe in Je- 
sus without believing the forgiveness of sins, 
because Christ and the forgiveness of sins 
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are never found apart. He who believes 
that Christ has atoned for our sins believes 
the forgiveness of sins. He who believes 
that Christ has redeemed us believes the for- 
giveness of sins, because the redemption of 
Christ consisted in procuring forgiveness of 
our sins. If a person says that he believes 
that Christ has redeemed him, but that he 
cannot believe the forgiveness of his sins, 
then he simply reveals the fact that he does 
not know what it means that Christ has re- 
deemed us.” 

“You said a little while ago that you be- 
lieve that Jesus died, and that He has atoned 
for all your sins. Didn’t you say that?” 

“Yes, I did. Oh sure, I don’t doubt that. 
But it seems that I can’t believe that I have 
a part in His atonement, in other words, 
that my sins are really and truly forgiven.” 

“Yes, that is hard to believe if we go ac- 
cording to the feeling of our own heart in- 
stead of according to the Word of God. 
What are we to believe? Are we not to be- 
lieve the Word of God?” 

“Sure, we are to believe the Word of God, 
we are to believe what the Bible says. But 
now look here, the Bible don’t say that my 
sins are forgiven.” 

“Does it not? Let us look at what the 
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Bible says in Acts 10:43. You said that you 
believe that Jesus died, and that He has. 
atoned for all your sins. You believe, too, 
do you not, what the Bible says, namely, that 
His blood was poured out for the remission 
of sins, and that in Him we have our redemp- 
tion, the forgiveness of our trespasses?”’ 

‘Sure, I believe that. I believe all that 
the Bible says.” 

“All right; then you also believe what the 
Bible says in Acts 10:43. There we read 
that every one that believes on Him shall 
receive remission of sin. Now, if you do not 
believe what the feelings of your own heart 
are trying to make you believe, but simply 
believe what the Bible says, then you must 
b “eve that when you believe in Christ, then 
you. receive remission of sin.” 

“Yes, it seems so, and I thought before 
that it was so easy to believe that my sins 
were forgiven; but now it seems so hard to 
believe, because I feel so wicked and un- 
godly.” 

““That shows how important and necessary 
it is to get away from depending on one’s 
feelings, and how important and necessary it 
is to build on the Word of God, no matter 
what one feels. The Word is the only sure 
foundation to build on._} 
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“Often the good Lord gives his new-born 
children sweet feelings in a great measure. 
He takes them, as it were, and lays them 
up to His loving heart, that they may taste 
and see how good the Lord is, and how good 
it is to be His child. All temptations and 
all feeling of sin and evil thoughts and de- 
sires seem to be taken away entirely. The 
Lord does not permit the evil one to come 
near to His weak, newborn children, and He 
carries them tenderly in His strong arms. 
But this is not the normal condition of the 
life of a Christian. The fact that a person 
by regeneration gets the new man that after 
God has been created in righteousness and 
holiness of truth, does not mean that he has 
gotten rid of the oid man with its desires 
and lusts. When Christ sets up His throne 
in the heart the rule and dominion of the 
old man is overthrown; but the old man is 
not satisfied to lead such a life of impotence 
and humiliation; it asserts itself very vigor- 
ously; it tries hard again to ascend the throne 
from which it has been driven. ‘Then the 
war begins, war between‘the flesh and the 
Spirit. 

- “To feel the old man, to feel that one has 
sin and evil desires, is not a symptom of 
death. It is a great deal more precarious 
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not to notice the presence of evil in the heart ; 
that indicates that a person is at peace with 
the old Adam; for our depraved nature lives 
in peace with a man only when it is permitted 
to rule. 

“Now, you believed that you were in a 
fair way to become a regular saint, and then 
you find that you are nothing but a poor sin- 
ner who has to be saved by grace, if he is to 
be saved at all.” 
~ “But is a person just as ungodly after he 
is converted as he was before? Is there no 
difference ?” 

“Yes, there is a great difference. When 
you now notice sin and inclinations towards 
that which is evil in your heart, whether it 
manifests itself in one way or another, how 
do you feel about it? Is it not a fact that you 
feel sorry and worried over it? Is it not a 
fact that you try to conquer the evil that 
you feel within you, that you try to get rid 
of it? Is it not a fact that you sincerely wish 
to be holy and pure?” 

‘YES tl doe: 

‘Was that the case while you lived in sin?” 

“No, far from it. I neither hated sin nor 
fought against it. I loved sin too much for 
that.” 

‘Well, don’t you see? There is, then, a 
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great difference between your attitude toward 
sin now and before. Before, you loved sin 
and served it willingly; now you feel sorry, 
are dissatisfied with being a sinner, are not 
willing to let sin rule over you, and you are 
trying to get out of the dominion of sin. 
Hence, something new has gotten into you, 
something which is warring against the law 
of sin which is in your members, as Paul 
calls it in his epistle to the Romans. 

“One of the surest signs that a person has 
spiritual life is that there is war between the 
flesh and the Spirit. ‘The flesh lusteth against 
the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh; 
for these are contrary one to the other; that 
ye may not do the things that ye would.’ 
And now you are to learn that only he who 
fights obtains the crown. Therefore the apos- 
tle admonishes us to put on the whole armor 
of God, that we may be able to stand against 
the wiles of the devil. ‘For our wrestling is 
not against flesh and blood, but against the 
powers, against the world-rulers of this dark- 
ness, against the spiritual hosts of wickedness 
in heavenly places.’ I do not mean to say that 
there is only war and wrestling. You will 
have blessed times again in fellowship with 
the Lord, after your faith has fought and 
won the victory.) But there is no way around 
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it, we have to fight every time the enemy 
assails us. And the best remedy for sin when 
we are beset by it is to look at the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sin of the world. 
Remember Jesus Christ. The devil flees 
from the presence of the cross. 

“And then you believed that a Christian 
would continually experience a sweet and 
pleasant feeling of the presence of the grace 
of God in the heart. In this you were also 
mistaken. To be sure, there is no Chris- 
tianity without feelings; but Christianity is 
not the same as feelings; to believe is not 
identical with having a pleasant sensation. 
Immediately after you believed the forgive- 
ness of your sins, you felt happy and were 
full of joy. And then you thought like this, 
‘If the beginning of my Christian experience 
is so pleasant, what is it not going to be when 
I get a little farther on, get to be more en- 
lightened by the Spirit and able to appro- 
priate unto myself more of the grace of 
God?’ That is the way you pictured it to 
yourself. And now you find that this pleas- 
ant feeling or sensation has entirely disap- 
peared, and then you imagine that you have 
lost faith and life and sonship and every- 
thing. 

“The Lord is now only teaching you more 
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thoroughly what it is to believe. And in or- 
der that you may not confound faith and feel- 
ing He has now taken the feeling entirely 
away from you. You are now to learn 
to walk by faith, not by feeling. You 
are to be weaned. But you know it is 
no fun for a child to be weaned; it cries. 
But it is necessary that a child should be 
weaned. The mother does not love her 
child any less because she weans it. And the 
Lord does not love you any less because He 
deprives you of the sweet feeling of the pres- 
ence of His grace. It is absolutely necessary 
for us to learn to believe without feeling; be- 
cause it is both unnatural and impossible to 
keep up the steam all the time and continually 
live in an intoxication of feelings. 

‘The love of God is equally great and in- 
tense all the time. The grace of God is just 
as rich and free today as it was yesterday. 
The work and merits of Christ have the 
same value and significance one day as the 
other. These things do not change as our 
feelings change. There is no variation, 
neither shadow that is cast by turning with 
the Father of lights. “Therefore we must 
learn to believe in and trust in and build on 
the Word of God; we must learn to build 
the assurance of the forgiveness of sins, the 
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grace of God and our sonship, on the Word 
of God. Then and then only are we build- 
ing on a sure foundation. 

“Do you not believe that Jesus died also 
for your sins?” 

Ves edon. 

‘Do you not believe that every one that 
believeth on Him shall receive remission of 
sins ?”” 

“Yes, I do—yes, I believe, Lord, help 
Thou mine unbelief.” 

When Frederick Holst went home that 
evening he indeed did not have such an over- 
whelming feeling of joy as he had when he 
left the pastor that Sunday evening when the 
light for the first time shone into his heart, 
but he had found a surer foundation to stand 
on. And he had seen a new light. He had 
not as yet learned to understand very much 
of the nature of the new life in Christ Je- 
sus; but the instruction which he had received 
turned his eyes in the right direction, and by 
diligent searching of the Scriptures and 
orayer for the enlightenment of the Holy 
Spirit he day by day grew in grace and knowl- 
edge of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. 
He learned more and more to understand 
what grace is; as the days went by he learned 
to see more clearly the great significance ef 
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the work which Jesus accomplished on Good 
Friday; and he learned to build his faith on 
the Word of God. 

Frederick Holst grew to be an earnest 
Christian, who loved the Gospel, and who 
was strict with himself. He had many a 
struggle, for it is not easy to live on grace 
alone, nor is it easy for one who for many 
years has lived in sin, served Satan, and de- 
spised the commandments of God, to get rid 
of old sinful habits and inclinations. But 
thanks be to God, grace is stronger than the 
power of sin; Christ is mightier than the 
devil; and we can do all things in Christ that 
strengtheneth us. . 

From the time that the grace of God got 
power over the heart of Frederick Holst he 
never tasted beer or whiskey. The grace 
of God made him a free man. 


VIF: 


RS. HOLST was still under the Law. 

It seemed that she could not get any 
further. She went to church; she read the 
Word of God; she also tried to pray. But 
nothing seemed to avail. 

Oh, it looked hopeless, she thought. She 
must be worse than all others, she opined. 
When her husband was awakened out of his 
spiritual sleep she had been seeking God for 
half a year, and it seemed that he found 
peace in no time, for she could no longer 
doubt that he really had been received into 
fellowship with God. But while he had got- 
ten so far that he could praise the Lord for 
the salvation which he had experienced, she 
continued to live in darkness and bondage 
and was not able to get anywhere. She was 
no nearer being converted and finding peace 
with God than over half a year ago, when 
she first began to think seriously of the sal- 
vation of her soul. It seemed that she had 
not even been able to begin to get converted, 
and she did not know how to begin. If she 
only knew how to go at it! She had an idea 
that if she only could begin, the rest somehow 
or other would be comparatively easy. But 
when she was not able to begin, how could 
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she be converted? She had asked her hus- 
band how he had gone at it, and how he had 
begun; but he only answered that he had 
made no beginning; that it was the Lord that 
had converted him. He had done nothing 
but stand in the way, and when he learned 
to understand that he, instead of promoting 
his own conversion by the work that he was 
trying to do, only resisted the grace of God, 
he gave up this work and then God did it 
alone. She must only believe, her husband 
told her, just believe. 

She was thoroughly confused and _ per- 
plexed. 

She had also once asked Sister Caroline 
what the first step in conversion was; but 
Sister Caroline had answered that the first 
thing that she must do was to begin to be- 
lieve. She thought there was no sense in such 
an answer. To tell her that she must begin 
to believe seemed to her like being placed 
before a great big mountain and told to go 
right through it. It was no trick to believe 
for those who had gotten so far that they 
could believe; but the case was entirely dif- 
ferent with one who was not even able to 
make the first step on the way of repentance. 
She did not contradict the deaconess, because 
she did not know exactly what to say; but 
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in her heart she thought that Sister Caroline, 
of course, did not understand her condition, 
and how could a young girl who most likely 
all her life had been a pious and holy child 
of God understand the condition of an old, 
hardened sinner? She supposed that to Sis- 
ter Caroline it was as natural to believe as to 
breathe. Nobody could understand the 
plight that she was in. 

Since the time she had that conversation 
with the pastor, she did not doubt that God 
was willing to save her, if she only could 
repent. The pastor had shown her that 
clearly from the Scriptures. 

She had talked a little with the pastor a 
couple of times later also; but he seemed to 
take it for granted that she was penitent, and 
that she was on the way of conversion. She 
supposed that the pastor was of that opinion 
because she now for over half a year had 
been with the Christians, had gone to church, 
and on the whole given the impression that 
she was seeking the Lord. But as stated, she 
had not even started; she could not even 
make herself really earnest and serious; she 
could not knock on the door of the kingdom 
of heaven as he must do who is to take it by 
force. She was only a poor, impotent, puz- 
zled sinner. The pastor had lately in a ser- 
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mon spoken about the blind, halt, and with- 
ered lying by the pool of Bethesda. With- 
ered was just the word that exactly expressed 
her condition. 

It seemed to her that she had no real, 
genuine sorrow for sin, and she did not know 
what to do to get sorrow. She read the com- 
mandments, one after the other, and she tried 
to think of how she had sinned against this 
commandment and that commandment, and 
she thought that by thus considering how she 
had sinned, contrition would be awakened in 
her heart; for she thought that she ought 
to feel exceedingly sorry for such a life as 
she had lived; but she was not able to arouse 
in her heart a feeling of real contrition. 

Some times she was tempted to give it 
all up. But then she could not do that either. 
She shuddered when she thought of her for- 
mer life, and she did not want to return to it. 
But, Oh God, what was she to do? 

One day as she was brooding over these 
things the pastor came in. 

“Well, Mrs. Holst, how goes it?” 

“It don’t go at all. I was just thinkin’ 
that I would like to have a good talk with 
you. I don’t get anywhere. I ain’t got no 
further than I was seven months ago. One 
after the other is bein’ converted an’ finds 
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peace with God, but I continue to walk in 
darkness.” 

“Do you believe that God would like to 
make you His child, Mrs. Holst?” 

“Yes, I believe He would. Since I had 
that talk with you over in your study, I’ve 
understood that there ain’t nothin’ lackin’ 
on God’s part. He is willin’ to receive me 
all right; but it is on my part it’s lackin’. 
God does His part, only so I could do mine.” 

‘But there is one thing which you do not 
understand, Mrs. Holst; you do not under- 
stand that the condition in which you find 
yourself is so terrible that it is not in your 
power to improve it. It is not in your power 
to do that which is lacking on your part. 
As long as we are hoping that we some day 
shall be able to remedy the evil by doing 
that which is lacking on our part, so long 
we do not permit the Lord to save us, even 
'f we do believe that He is willing to save 
us, provided we repent. Jf the Lord were 
to save us provided we could do what was 
lacking on our part, then we would not be 
saved as absolutely lost, helpless, and dead 
sinners; we would not in that case be saved 
by grace alone. Mrs. Holst, you are like 
the people Isaiah speaks about when he says, 
‘Thou wast wearied with the length of thy 
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way; yet saidst thou not, It is in vain.’ You 
are wearied too, Mrs. Holst; but you do not 
want to admit that it is in vain. You do not 
want to give up.” 

“Yes, the Lord knows that I am wearied. 
But I s’pose a person don’t get converted 
and saved by givin’ up, either.”’ 

“Here is just where you are mistaken, 
Mrs. Holst. You said a little while ago that 
God does His part, only so you could do 
yours. Now, what is it you want to do, Mrs. 
Holst?” 

“Well, I—I want to repent.” 

“Why do you not repent, then?” 

‘Well that’s exactly where I’m stuck. I 
can't do it. Dear pastor, tell me how I am 
to go at it. How shall I begin? What is 
the first step to take when a person wants 
to be converted? I’ve thought and thought 
over these things, but I can’t see; I’m in the 
dark. I’ve read in the New Testament, an’ 
in the catechism, an’ in the hymnbook, an’ in 
other books. An’ I’ve tried to pay close at- 
tention to you when you preach. But I can’t 
get the hang of it. I can’t understand it. 
The more I think of it the worse it gets. I 
can’t get a hold of the beginning of conver- 
sion. I realize that I don’t go at it right. 
But what am I to do? How shall I go at it 
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so I can start at the beginning. I’ve tried 
an’ tried, but I can’t get anywhere.” 

“You say that you have tried, but that you 
have not succeeded. What have you done 
then, when you have tried?” 

“Well, I don’t know what to say. I prob- 
ably ought not to have said that I have tried. 
I can’t even really try. You said in a sermon 
not long ago that sin makes people withered, 
an’ I feel that that’s my case; when I think 
of repenting an’ turnin’ to the Lord, I feel 
as though I were withered or paralyzed. 
An’ then I don’t know how to go at it. Now 
that’s what I would like to know. I’m so 
woefully ignorant. I don’t know how to do 
it or to go at it.” 

‘No, I suppose not. And let me tell you, 
Mrs. Holst, you are not the first one who 
has gotten stuck right here. Conversion is 
not a thing which we men and women can 
manufacture at will, which we can begin, con- 
tinue, and finish, just as we begin, con- 
tinue, and finish some other piece of work, 
so that we can say: ‘Now I have got- 
ten so far, and that went all right; 
now I shall take the next step, and then the 
next, and all the time I know exactly how 
far I have gotten. Conversion is not a pro- 
cess of which you need simply to know the 
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order and the different steps, and then just 
follow the order and take the steps. Con- 
version is a work of God. If we succeed with 
our own conversion, so that we are well 
pleased with the progress we are making, 
then our conversion will not be a conver- 
sion to God; it will simply be a conversion 
from a life in gross sins to a life in self- 
righteousness.” 

“But can’t you give me some instruction 
about what I must do?” 

“You must believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

“Believe ?>—Yes, I know that I must be- 
lieve, all right. I’ve been studyin’ the Ex- 
planation of the Catechism, an’ it says that 
faith in Christ is the second part of repent- 
ance. But I haven’t got as far as to the 
second part. The question is, How can I be- 
come fit to believe? I can’t begin to believe 
fusteas iamyecani te 

‘Why not? You say that you must be- 
come fit to believe. What kind of a fitness 
do you suppose that you must have in order 
to begin to believe?” 

“Well, that’s what I don’t know; but I 
thought that the first part of repentance 
ought to make me fit, so that I could begin 
to believe. I have sort of thought that when 
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I got on the way of repentance, I would feel 
it in my heart when I came to where I could 
begin to believe.” 

“And what do you think that is which 
would make you fit to begin to believe?” 

“T don’t know; but I s’pose that a change 
must take place in me. I kngw that I must 
become penitent and contrite before I can 
begin to believe.” 

“You don’t believe, then, that God can re- 
ceive you just as you are now?” 

“No, I don’t believe that He can do that, 
and if you knew my condition, you wouldn't 
believe it either. I realize that it’s difficult 
for people who has lived such an ungodly 
life as I have, an’ who is so depraved as I am 
to make oneself understood by people who 
hasn’t had any such experience. I s’pose you 
think that ’cause I like to talk to you about 
these things, an’ "cause I sometimes can’t 
keep my tears back, that I am a penitent an’ 
contrite sinner, on the way of repentance. 
But if you knew how hard my heart feels, an’ 
if you knew how far away I am even from 
the beginning of repentance, you would have 
a different opinion of me.” 

“But if you do not believe that God can 
receive you just as you are, what benefit do 
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you suppose, then, that we derive from the 
fact that Jesus died for our sins?” 

“T believe we derive that benefit from 
Christ’s death for our sins that if I could 
repent as I ought to then God would forgive 
me my sins an’ receive me into grace.” 

“Now, let us stop a little right here. You 
believe, then, that in order that you might 
become a child of God, it was necessary that 
Christ should suffer and die for your sins?” 

“Yes, if He hadn’t died I could never be- 
come His child.” 

“But you do not believe that what Christ 
has done is sufficient, so that you thereby 
alone can become a child of God?” 

“Yes—well, that is—I don’t know what 
to say. Ina way I s’pose its enough. What 
Jesus has done must be enough. But I must 
repent in order to become a partaker of His 
merits.” 

‘Hence, you believe that in order that you 
might become a child of God it was necessary 
that Christ should suffer and die for your 
sins. But in spite of the fact that Jesus has 
suffered and died for your sins, and in spite 
of the fact that you are desirous of getting 
the grace of God, you do not believe that 
God will or can receive you as you are now. 
Hence, you do not believe that God receives 
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sinners solely and exclusively for Christ’s 
sake. You believe that besides the death of 
Christ for your sins God demands of you a 
repentance or conversion which must be such 
that when God sees that it is as it should be, 
then He will for the sake of this repentance 
of yours receive you into grace. You do not 
believe that God is gracious to sinners only 
for the sake of Christ. You believe that 
God bargains with us; we give Him a peni- 
tent heart, and He gives us grace; we give 
Him repentance, and He gives us eternal life. 
And this conversion, or preparation, or peni- 
tence, or whatever you may call it, is just the 
thing which you are not able to produce in 
your heart. You believe that on account of 
the work of Christ, God is willing to receive 
you into grace, provided you come before 
Him having a penitence and preparation and 
conversion such as He demands; but this 
penitence, preparation, and conversion which 
you must furnish in order to be pardoned, 
you are not by any manner of means able to 
produce. But in that case you are just as 
helpless as if you had no Savior at all. 

‘Do you not see that if something besides 
the merit of Christ be required of a sinner in 
order that he may be pardoned, and if that 
be something which the sinner is not able to 
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procure, then Christ has not done all that 
is needed in order that we may be pardoned, 
and then we are not saved by grace alone. 
Let us suppose that you were both sick and 
poor, and that a man promised you that he 
would both cure you and make you rich, pro- 
vided you would scrub the floor so that your 
house looked clean and tidy when he came 
to you with the healing and the riches. But 
you were sick in bed, completely unable to 
put your house in order, in other words, you 
were not able to meet his demands and ful- 
fill his conditions. Then it would not avail 
you in the least that he promised you good 
things. What the man promised would not 
be sufficient for one who was as helpless as 
you were. So here. If Christ had done no 
more for us than to procure for us a grace 
and a pardon which we were to get, provided 
we could produce and work out a conversion 
which He would be pleased with, and we 
were so dead, corrupted, and impotent by 
sin that we could not convert ourselves, why 
then Christ would not have done enough for 
us. 

“Tet us look at the invitation extended to 
us in Isaiah 55:1: ‘Ho, every one that 
thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he that 
hath no money; come ye, buy, and eat; yea, 
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come, buy wine and milk without money and 
without price.’ By water, wine, and milk, 
the Lord of course means grace. Here, then, 
is an invitation to all that are thirsty, to all 
who are longing for grace, to come and get 
grace. What do you suppose He means by 
money or price? Anything and everything 
that we might think of which would be de- 
manded of us in order that grace might be 
given to us; for example, contrition, conver- 
sion, penitence, preparation. Now this pas- 
sage says that he who does not have any of 
these things, but is thirsting for the grace of 
God, may come and get grace without money 
and without price, that is, without bringing 
the Lord anything in return for His grace. 
This is surely a Gospel for such people as 
you are, Mrs. Holst. Therefore Christ also 
said that He had been anointed to preach 
good tidings to the poor.” 

~ “Shall I not repent, then?” 

“Yes, certainly, you must repent. No one 
is made a partaker of the grace of God with- 
out repentance; but let us try to get the right 
conception of what true repentance is. Re- 
pentance, or conversion, is the turning away 
from the world, in other words, that a per- 
son does not want to live in sin, that he no 
longer thrives in the old manner of living; 
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and it is the turning to Jesus as the only 
Savior, in other words, that a person seeks 
and finds his righteousness, his life, and all 
his comfort in Him. Sorrow for sin and 
other so-called preparation is needed, not to 
make God willing to receive us, but to make 
us willing to receive grace. If a person does 
not want to continue to live in sin, but wants 
grace, then there is preparation; then a per- 
son should believe. In the whole Bible there 
is not one word said about how a person 
must be in order to be permitted to believe 
on Jesus Christ, in other words, to be per- 
mitted to accept the grace of God. It all de- 
pends on whether a person wants grace. ‘He 
that is athirst, let him come, and he that will, 
let him take the water of life freely.’ 

“The Apostle Paul says in his epistle to 
the Romans that to him that worketh not, 
but believeth on him that justifieth the un- 
godly, his faith is reckoned for righteousness. 
And he says, ‘We reckon therefore that a 
man is justified by faith apart from the works 
of the Law.’ But that is exactly what you 
are trying to do; you are working and striv- 
ing to bring the Lord works in order that you 
may be justified.” 

“No, there I think you are mistaken. I 
don’t want to bring the Lord works. Oh no, 
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I know that we are pardoned and justified by 
faith, that we are saved for Christ’s sake 
alone.” 

“Well now, let us look at that. It may be 
that I am not altogether mistaken after all. 
What are the works of the Law? Are not 
the works of the Law anything and every- 
thing that is enjoined in the Law?” 

VYes, 1 s'pose.” 

“All right. We agree, then, that the 
works of the Law are all things demanded 
of us by the Law. But now the Law de- 
mands of us that our whole life should be 
good and right, and that the motive of all 
our actions should be love. Now, why, do 
you think, can we not be justified by the 
works of the Law?” 

“TI s’pose the reason is that our works are 
not perfect, and that they are not prompted 
by love, as they should be.” 

“Exactly. If we could do all that the 
Law requires, and if we could do it in the 
spirit which the Law demands, then God 
would be satisfied with us, as far as it went. 
But now the Law does not only demand of 
us good and holy lives, good and righteous 
deeds, that are prompted by love; the Law 
also speaks of how the relation and attitude 
of our hearts should be over against God. 
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The Law demands a great number of in- 
ward acts. It demands that we should love 
God above all things, that we should love 
Him with all our heart and with all our soul 
and with all our mind; that we should be 
godly, holy, earnest, humble, trusting, will- 
ing, consecrated; in short, that we should be 
perfect, as our Father in heaven is perfect. 
Why can we not be justified by such inward 
works of the Law? For the reason already 
mentioned, viz., that we do not have these 
works, and still worse, we lack completely 
the ability to perform them. We are not 
subject to the Law of God, neither indeed 
can be. We are not in our hearts and na- 
ture as the Law says that we should be. Our 
hearts are éxactly the opposite of what the 
Word of God and our own conscience tell 
us that we should be. Is not that what you 
feel, too, Mrs. Holst?” 

“Yes sir, that’s exactly what I feel.” 

“But supposing the condition of your 
heart were much better than it is, supposing 
you felt more godly, pious, earnest, conse- 
crated, trusting, etc., then it would not seem 
quite so hopeless, would it?” 

“T guess you are right there; it wouldn’t 
look so dark, then.” 

“Then it would be easier to believe that 
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God would receive and pardon you, would 
it not?” 

“Yes, that’s the way I feel.” 

‘Hence, if you had some works, then you 
would believe that the prospects of being 
pardoned and justified were a great deal 
brighter. But do you not understand that in 
that case you would not be justified for 
Christ’s sake alone; you would then not be 
justified by faith alone. You would then be 
justified because you had works. But now 
that you have no works, but are ungodly, 
you do not believe that you can be justified. 
In other words, you do not believe what the 
apostle says, namely, that to him that hath 
no works but believeth on Him that justifieth 
the ungodly, his faith is reckoned for right- 
eousness./ And by this unbelief of yours you 
make God a liar. You do not believe that 
God would keep His promise and justify you 
if you began to believe on Christ, although 
you had no works, but simply were ungodly/ 

“You have no works, neither outward nor 
inward works. And therefore you find that 
you are lost; and therefore it seems so hope- 
less. But now the apostle says here that 
there is a way to get saved also for such 
people as you, for people who have no works, 
for people who are ungodly, and the way is 
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that they should believe on Him who justi- 
fies the ungodly. The apostle does not say, 
‘But believeth on Him that justifieth those 
‘who are converted, those who have prepared 
themselves for grace. those who are peni- 
tent, those who have gotten a hold of the be- 
ginning of conversion or who have taken so 
many steps on the way of repentance. The 
apostle simply says, ‘Believeth on Him that 
justifieth the ungodly.’ If we want to be 
justified we must believe that God justifies 
us, not because we come before Him present- 
ing a conversion or repentance with which 
He is satisfied, and which we expect Him to 
be so well pleased with that He on that ac- 
count receives us into grace. But we must 
believe that God is so infinitely merciful that 
He justifies us though we are ungodly, that 
He justifies us exclusively for the reason that 
we have a Savior, Jesus Christ, who was 
given for our transgressions and raised for 
our justification. Him who believes this, 
God justifies; his faith is reckoned for right- 
eousness. That is what the apostle here says. 
“Only he who believes that God justifies the 
ungodly is rightly converted, and only he has 
a right and true faith. ) 

“Let me tell you something, Mrs. Holst. 
The conversion which you are trying to bring 
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about you will never succeed in effecting. 
You have begun to understand something of 
your own depravity and lost condition; but 
you do not understand how complete your 
depravity is and how hopelessly lost you are. 
In other words, your knowledge of sin is not 
deep and thorough enough. You have prob- 
ably thought so yourself, too; but you have 
not thought it in that way. You have been 
expecting that you would experience a knowl- 
edge of sin and a consciousness and feeling 
of sin which was of such a nature that you 
might find a sort of comfort in it, while the 
right knowledge of sin is a recognition of the 
fact that everything within us is so completely 
depraved and corrupted that we are alto- 
gether unable to do or to be anything that 
God demands of us, and that we therefore 
must be saved by grace. You have been 
hoping that the condition of your heart was 
going to become better, was going to become 
such that God might approve of it, so that 
He might find you more worthy to be re- 
ceived into grace. 

“But the truth is that you are so depraved, 
so dead through trespasses and sins, so im- 
potent and paralyzed that you are not able 
to make an effort to produce in your heart 
such a feeling and such a condition as you 
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believe that a person must have in order to 
be received into grace. If the Lord will not 
accept you and take you into His fellowship 
before you have effected or produced that 
conversion which you have been hoping that 
you some day might succeed in effecting, then 
you will never be taken into grace; then you 
will have to die and perish in your misery, 
because it is simply impossible to do it. But 
now the Apostle Paul tells us that what the 
Law could not do, in that it was weak 
through the flesh, that God has done when 
He sent His own Son in the likeness of sin- 
ful flesh. God has through His Son done 
all that which you believe that you must do, 
or become, or have, or feel in order that God 
may receive you. Therefore you may now 
be saved by grace; therefore you may now 
be saved by believing—believing what? Be- 
lieving that Jesus has done it all. Therefore 
God can now receive you in spite of the fact 
that you have none of these things. ‘There- 
fore it is possible for God now to Justify the 
ungodly who has no works; God has from 
Christ gotten what you were in duty bound 
to do or be. Why has God given us a Sa- 
vior? Has He not given us a Savior that 
He might do in our stead all that was needed 
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for our salvation, and which it was impos- 
sible for us to do? 

“Hence, Mrs. Holst, because Jesus has 
done what you cannot do, in other words, for 
Christ’s sake alone God is willing to receive 
you. “And He will not receive you until you 
believe that God does not justify a sinner 
who believes his own thoughts, no matter 
how penitent he may be; but he who believes 
that God justifies the ungodly, his faith is 
reckoned for righteousness. God does not 
justify him who believes that God will par- 
don us for Christ’s sake, provided we are 
rightly prepared; but God justifies him who 
believes that Jesus died for our sins. 

‘‘Now, what do you want to believe, Mrs. 
Holst? Will you insist on believing your 
own thoughts? Will you insist on believing 
what your own benighted reason tells you, 
what your own deceitful heart is trying to 
make you believe, what your own pride, 
which is not willing that you should be saved 
as an ungodly sinner without any worthiness 
whatever, says to you? Or will you believe 
what the Word of God says?” 

While the pastor spoke thus Mrs. Holst 
sat with open mouth and folded hands, look- 
ing squarely into the pastor’s eyes, her whole 
face expressing the greatest astonishment. 
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The light of God evidently had dawned in 
her soul. 

“IT want to believe the Word of God.” 
The words came slowly and solemnly from 
the lips of Mrs. Holst, when the pastor 
ended by putting that question. “I want to 
believe the Word of God. I must believe. 
Yes, sure, it must be so. The Word of God 
says, ‘Io him that worketh not, but believeth 
on Him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith 
is reckoned for righteousness.’ The Word 
of God says that what the Law could not do, 
God has done. That’s what the Word of 
God says. God be praised! Then there is 
salvation for me, too. God be praised; God 
be praised!” 

The tears were rolling down her cheeks; 
but they were tears of joy. 

The veil had been removed from her eyes, 
and she could begin to sing, 


“Just as I am without one plea, 
But that Thy blood was shed for me, 
And that Thou bid’st me come to Thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come, I come.” 


XVIII. 
HREE years have passed. 


Frederick Holst now occupies six sunny, 
attractive rooms fronting on May Street. 
There is new and beautiful furniture in the 
living room. The rooms are clean and tidy. 
Everything bears testimony to an able house- 
keeper. 

What a change since three years ago! 

But then there has never been drunk a 
glass of beer in the home during these three 
years. 

It is Saturday evening. 

Frederick Holst has just come home from 
work. He has washed and changed clothes. 
All the children are at home. The two 
youngest are sitting on the floor playing 
“rail road.” The two next youngest are in 
papa’s lap, one on each knee, looking at the 
pictures in an illustrated Biblical history. 
Papa must tell again the story about Moses 
whom Pharaoh’s daughter found in the ark 
among the flags in the river, although he has 
told it many times before. Johnnie, who 
now is nearly fifteen years old, and just 
lately has started in the high school, is busy 
getting his algebra for Monday. The oldest 
girl, who now is in her thirteenth year, is 
helping her mother set the table. 
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Supper is ready and the whole family sits 
down to the table. All fold their hands and 
bow their heads while father says grace. 
And Tootsy says, ‘‘Jesus, Amen.” 

The roast, the warm potatoes, and the cof: 
fee taste fine after the day’s work. 

The door bell rings. 

Johnnie runs to the door. 

It is the pastor. 

“Good evening. Do not let me disturb 
your supper. I just wanted to tell you that 
we will have to have a short meeting of the 
board of deacons this evening to talk over a 
matter that must be decided at the service to- 
morrow morning. Can you come over to my 
study at eight o’clock this evening?” 

Oh yes, there was nothing to hinder Mr. 
Holst from coming over. 

“By the way, I’ve good news to tell you,” 
Mr. Holst continued, “they made me fore- 
man at the shop today, an’ I’m to have 
twenty-five dollars a week after this.” 

“Congratulations,” the pastor shouted. 
“Ts not that exactly what the Bible says, that 
‘godliness is profitable for all things, having 
promise for the life which now is and of that 
which is to come.’ ‘Faithful is the saying 
and worthy of all acceptation,’ the apostle 
adds. The old book proves to be true all 
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right. It looks a little different in your home 
now from what it did the first time I visited 
you. You have not lost by permitting Jesus 
to enter your home. I think you find that 
He is a better Master to serve than the one 
you served before.” 

“Yes, you’re right, an’ you are also right 
that the Word of God proves to be true, 
both when it: speaks about sin an’ when it 
speaks about grace. hat we have certainly 
experienced. We sure have experienced that 
the Bible speaks the truth when it says that 
sin is a reproach to any people. But we have 
also noticed that it’s just as true that godli- 
ness 1s profitable for all things. That godli- 
ness is profitable for the life that is to come, 
that I s’pose just about all people believe; 
but I should say it is profitable also for the 
life which now is. That we’ve found out. 
Yes sir, you are right that Satan is a hard 
master to serve. That we've also found out. 
If there is anybody that has reasons to be 
thankful to God we sure have. Now we're 
prosperous and have it nice both for the body 
and the soul. We've plenty to live from; 
we've a cozy home; we've a host of good, 
faithful, dear friends; and we’ve peace with 
God.” 

“Yes indeed,” the pastor remarked, “there 
is a change in the home when Jesus enters.” 


